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Most  of  our  readers  wouldn't 
recognize  their  faces,  but  in 
Broward/South  Palm  Beach,  they 
make  the  news  every  day.  Meet  the 
1991  winners  of  the  Sun-Sentinel's 
annual  Fred  Pettijohn  Awards: 

Liz  Doup,  Paulette  Everett  and 
Buddy  Nevins. 

Each  received  $1,000  and  a 
statue,  designed  for  the  Sun-Sentinel 
by  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial 
cartoonist  Pat  Oliphant. 


The  Pettijohn  Awards,  named 
for  a  distinguished  former  editor  and 
30-year  veteran  of  the  Sun-Sentinel, 
honor  outstanding  Sun-Sentinel 
editorial  staff  members. 

This  year's  winners  are  a  tribute 
to  our  industry.  Every  day,  they 
strive  to  deliver  the  most  complete, 
accurate,  compelling  news  package 
possible.  We  salute  their  talents, 
achievements  and  commitment 
to  excellence. 
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Liz  Doup 

Paulette  Everett 

Buddy  Nevins 

Senior  Writer 

Asst.  Entertaiment  Editor 

Miami  Bureau  Chief 

Broward/Palm  Beach 

Sun-Sentinel 

INrOC.KAPHIC  SE  KVK  E 
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DISCOVERY 


Ten  graphics  weekly  in  our  FILLERS  &  GRAPHICS  package 
give  tips  and  trends  on  food,  health,  travel,  money,  gardening, 
science  and  golf. 

What's  more  —  our  special  supplements  offer  infographics 
on  cars,  careers,  weddings,  homes,  fashion,  dining  and 
technology.  Every  time  you  think  graphics,  think  Copley.  For  the 
stats  that  swing. 


CNS  collars  readers  with  eye<atching  graphics,  illustrations 
and  packages  of  features  that  cost  less  than  one  freelance  story 
or  column  from  another  syndicate. 


Harness  the  Copley  stable  of  award-winning  writers.  Look 
over  our  column  listing  and  call  for  a  free  sample  for  your  food, 
lifestyle,  financial,  travel,  science,  sports,  hobby,  opinion, 
entertainment,  family  and  home  pages.  Many  of  the  features  are 
available  with  photos,  illustrations  or  optional  color  photos. 

Dish  up  food  with  Rena  Coyle,  Melanie  Barnard,  Brooke 
Dojny,  Richard  Nalley  and  Kit  Snedaker.  Joe  Bensoua,  Paul 
Taublieb,  Jerry  Roberts  and  Joe  Stein  tattle  on  tv  and  video. 
Robert  Pincus  and  George  Varga  focus  on  art  and  music.  Mary 
Heilman  and  Nancy  Miller  Lewis  dress  up  fashion.  Gene 
Seymour  and  the  sports  staff  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Tribune  call  all  the  plays.  Philip  Sousa,  Evelyn  Kieran,  Norm 
Fox,  Laurie  Werner  and  other  adventurers  discover  the  hottest 
travel  destinations.  And  that's  just  the  beginning. 


Historical  and  healthy  or  snappy  and  scientific  —  just  what 
you  need  to  fill  empty  page  pockets,  illustrate  features  or  draw 
advertisers. 

Ask  for  our  25-week  one-time  supplement  of  Snappy  Fillers 
or  our  weekly  dose  of  Historical  Fillers,  Lifewire,  Science  Souffle 
and  Entertainment  Trivia.  It's  the  little  bit  that  goes  a  long  way. 


TEEENG  OFF 


SMART  MONEY 


KITCHEN  HINTS 


P.O.Box  190  San  Diego,  California  92112  (619)293-1818  (800)  445-4555  (Toll  Free)' 
’Except  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada 
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Introducing  the  NP630. 
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]  For  insertiiig, 
ifsthe  hestnews  in  years. 


And  it’s  the  "best  news  in  years” 
for  two  reasons!  First,  the  NP630’s 
expandable  straight'line  design 
accommodates  growth  right  along 
with  your  insert  needs — for  years 
to  come.  Second,  your  NP630  will 
last  for  years  because  it  incorpo¬ 
rates  time-tested,  world-respected 
AM  Sheridan  components. 


Built  for  the  most  demanding 
conditions,  the  NP630  expands 
from  6  to  30  hoppers,  with  a  dual 
delivery  option  to  double  your 
production  speeds.  Standard  is 
AM  Sheridan’s  ICON — today’s 
most  advanced,  proven,  true  repair, 
performance  monitoring  and  zone 
control  system  and  Gripper  Delivery 


Conveyor — the  most  reliable  way 
to  transport  large  packages  of 
broadsheet  and  inserts. 

So  make  a  decision  you  can  live 
with  for  years!  The  NP630!  Contact 
Rich  Higgins,  National  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Newspaper  Mailroom  System 
Products,  at  (513)  278-2651. 


4900  Webster  Street  •  Dayton,  Ohio  45414 
(513)  278-2651  •  FAX:  (513)  274-5719  •  Telex:  155181 
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FEBRUARY 

17-20 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publishers'  Conference, 
Marco  Beach  Hilton,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

20-23— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Inventing  the  Future  II  Confer¬ 
ence,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

24-26— SNPA  Foundation,  Key  Executives  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Westshore,  Tampa,  Fla. 

23- 25 — Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Production  Conference  Inc.,  46th 

Annual  Meeting,  Adam’s  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

24- 27 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network,  Sales  Conference  and 

Orientation  Workshop,  Sheraton  New  Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

24-27— Inland  Press  Association,  Key  Executives  Conference,  The  Registry 
Resort,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

27-3/3 — /Association  of  Free  Community  Papers,  Mid-Winter  Conference, 
Marriott’s  Sam  Lord’s  Castle  Resort,  Barbados. 

MARCH 

1-2— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Ad  Managers  Meeting,  Oklahoma 
City. 

7- 10— SNPA  and  SNPA  Foundation  Leadership,  Mid-Winter  Board  Meet¬ 

ings,  Key  West,  Ra. 

8- 10— The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists’,  Region  3  Conference, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

10-12— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Woodfield,  Schaumburg,  III. 

12—  American  /Advertising  Federation  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

13 —  American  Business  Press,  Winter  Conference,  Sheraton  Centre 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

13- 16— National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 

Hyatt  Regency  Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  D.C. 

14- 16— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  Inc., 

Annual  Conference,  Marriott  Sawgrass,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

17-19— SNPA  Operations  Conference  &  Trade  Show,  New  Orleans,  La. 

20- 22— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Marriott 

Long  Wharf,  Boston,  Metss. 

21- 22— The  /Audiotex  Group,  Emerging  Opportunities  for  Voice-Enhanced 

Print  Products  in  Europe  Conference,  Inter-Continental  Hotel,  Lon¬ 
don. 

21-23 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Spring  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va.. 

28— NENA/NEACE  Circulation  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Westbor- 
ough.  Mass. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

FEBRUARY 

17-21 — Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center,  Technology  Studies  Seminar  for 
Educators,  Journalism  Bldg.,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
17-23— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Editors  and  Managing  Editors 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

19-22— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Color  Controls  and  Printing 
Process  Standards,  GATE  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

24-27— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  “Local  News,'  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

24- 3/2— American  Press  Institute,  Feature  and  Lifestyle  Editors  Seminar, 

Reston,  Va. 

25- 3/1 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operat¬ 

ing,  2/26-3/1 — Process  Color  Stripping,  GATF  international  Head¬ 
quarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MARCH 

3-6— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethical  Decision  Making  Seminar 
and  Informational  Graphics  Seminar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

3-9— American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  Seminar,  3/10-3/ 

15 — Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing  Strategies  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

7-9— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  GATF  Seminars,  The  Charlotte 
Show,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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About  Awards 


California  Medical  Association  Media  Awards.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  newspaper  reporters  were  winners  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Medical  Association  Media  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Health  Care  Reporting:  David  Ansley  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  Jayne  Garrison  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Cathryn  Domrose  of  the  Contra  Costa  Times, 
Elouise  Ondash  and  Mary  Enges-Mass  of  the  Times  Advo¬ 
cate  of  Escondido,  and  Tom  Long  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel. 

Golden  Pen  of  Freedom.  The  Paris-based  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  has  awarded 
its  1991  Golden  Pen  of  Freedom  to  Gitobu  Imanyara, 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Nairobi  Law  Monthly  of  Kenya.  The 
prize  is  given  annually  for  outstanding  action  in  favor  of 
press  freedom. 

Imanyara  has  twice  been  imprisoned  for  his  opinions 
and  is  awaiting  trial  for  publishing  “seditious  articles”  and 
issues  of  his  newspaper  have  been  banned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Joseph  M.  Quinn  Memorial  Award.  Jack  Smith,  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club  to  receive  its  highest 
honor,  the  Joseph  M.  Quinn  Memorial  Award,  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  March.  The  award  is  conferred  not  for  a  single 
achievement  but  for  a  distinguished  career  in  journalism. 

Minority  fellowships  awarded.  The  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Foundation  has  awarded 
minority  fellowships  to  16  newspaper  employees,  enabling 
them  to  attend  training  workshops  and  seminars  in  the 
spring. 

The  recipients  are:  Jimmy  L.  Easley,  manager/circula¬ 
tion-bulk  distribution,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion',  Martha  Anderson,  retail  sales  supervisor.  Pacific 
Daily  News,  Agana,  Guam;  Newbern  L.  Jones,  news 
editor,  San  Diego  Union',  Daniel  R.  Herrera,  features 
editor,  the  Modesto  Bee',  Robert  Garcia,  graphics  editor, 
the  Daily  Sentinel,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.;  Henry  Mar¬ 
tinez,  staff  writer/lifestyle  editor,  Lewisville  (Texas) 
News',  Mary  T.  Scott,  employee  placement  and  communi¬ 
cations  manager,  the  Orlando  Sentinel',  Mark  Thomas, 
telemarketing  manager,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel',  Kenneth  Bunting,  city  editor,  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram',  George  Rede,  assistant  city  editor. 
The  Oregonian,  Portland;  Beatriz  Guzman,  employment 
interviewer,  the  Orlando  Sentinel;  Nayda  G.  Marlette, 
manager/sales  development,  the  New  York  Times;  Gwen¬ 
dolyn  Edmond,  inside  classified  sales  supervisor,  the 
Journal  Times  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis.;  Sharon  Egiebor,  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  the  Dallas  Times  Herald;  Charlene  A.  Postell, 
editor,  the  Tri-Town  Transcript,  Topsfield,  Mass.;  and 
Darryl  Matsuda,  sports  copy  chief,  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Gannett  ad  exec  honored.  Don  Stinson,  advertising 
director  of  the  Desert  Sun,  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  has  been 
named  Gannett's  outstanding  newspaper  advertising 
executive. 

1991  National  Sales  Hall  of  Fame  inductee.  Katharine 
Graham,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co.,  will  be  inducted  into  the  National 
Sales  Hall  of  Fame  at  an  awards  ceremony  in  March, 
according  to  the  NSHF.  The  awards  presentation  is  spon¬ 
sored  annually  by  Sales  &  Marketing  Executives  of 
Greater  New  York,  a  professional  membership  associa¬ 
tion  founded  in  1932. 
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Education  makes  it  happea 

People  with  vision  and  commitment  can  accomplish  great  things. 

So  imagine  what  could  happen  if  we  joined  together  to  make 
education  our  top  priority. 

It's  time  to  achieve  America’s  bold  national  goals  for  education . . . 
goals  that  will  take  all  our  children  into  the  next  century— and  beyond. 

Make  It  Happen,  America.  Invest  in  Educatioa 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C  20(06 


Goss’ MetnoColor  couples  put 
process  color  where  you  want  it. 


All  the  prxKess  color  you've  always  wanted, 
wherever  you  want  it,  whenever  you  want  it.  Each 
modular  MetroColor  four-high  stack  fits  right  into 
your  Goss  Metroliner,®  HeadlinerOffset®  and  Metro- 
Offset®  press  to  add  upto  16  pages  of  advertising  and 
editorial  color— even  on  consecutive  pages. 

MetroColor  stacks  el  iminate  compi  icated  web 
leads,  interveningcompensators,  and  reversing 
common-impression-cylinder  units  for  improved 
print  quality  and  productivity.  And  MetroColor 
control  systems  are  compatible  with  Goss  double¬ 
width  presses  for  easy  operation. 

With  the  MetroColor  modular  design,  you  can  add 


couples  at  any  time  you  want  to  increase  your  color 
capabilities. 

You're  notdreaming.  It's  easier  than  ever  to  put 
color  to  work  in  your  newspaper  with  MetroColor 
couples  or  complete  presses.  For  more  information, 
call  Goss  Newspaper  Products,  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems,  at  708/850-5600. 


Rockwell 

International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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Fishing  expeditions 

We  are  astonished,  as  we  believe  most  newspeople  will  be,  to  learn 
that  4,408  subpoenas  were  served  on  703  newspapers  and  339  televi¬ 
sion  stations  in  the  year  1989. 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  which  made 
the  survey,  concludes  that  a  common  thread  among  the  responses 
was  that  news  organizations  are  increasingly  being  used  as  agents  of 
discovery  for  lawyers  and  investigators.  The  average  number  of 
subpoenas  received  by  the  respondents  was  9.1,  the  survey  shows. 

The  results  indicate  that  although  respondents  complied  with 
56.5%  of  the  subpoenas  a  large  number  of  them  were  fishing  expedi¬ 
tions  in  which  lawyers  were  seeking  media  to  do  their  legwork  for 
them.  Issuers  withdrew  17.7%  of  the  subpoenas  without  court  fights. 
While  only  7.9%  of  them  were  challenged,  76.5%  of  those  were 
quashed  by  judges  either  because  the  information  was  available 
elsewhere,  or  the  requests  were  overbroad,  or  the  courts  found  they 
were  blocked  by  state  shield  laws,  or  because  judges  found  the 
material  sought  was  irrelevant. 

Lawyers  don’t  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  shield  laws:  26  states 
had  them  in  1989  but  they  still  accounted  for  49.9%  of  the  subpoenas 
issued.  Thank  goodness  some  courts  and  legislators  are  paying  atten¬ 
tion.  Two  more  states  have  been  added  to  the  ranks  since  then. 

There  is  no  estimate  of  the  amount  of  time  and  money  that  media 
must  spend  just  to  respond  to  these  subpoenas,  let  alone  to  contest 
them  when  necessary.  One  newspaper  is  cited  as  budgeting  $8,000 
per  month  just  for  attorneys’  fees.  The  total  for  the  newspaper  and 
television  industries  must  be  astronomical. 

This  is  the  first  phase  of  a  five-year  survey  by  the  Reporters 
Committee  which  estimates  the  situation  may  be  getting  worse.  It 
will  issue  further  reports  in  1992  and  1994.  Hopefully,  the  completed 
report  will  provide  the  evidence  needed  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  some  ground  rules  to  control  it. 


Worth  reprinting 

The  propaganda  war  in  the  Middle  East  has  been  obvious  to  most 
journalists.  Both  broadcast  and  print  media  have  tried  to  be  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  pointing  out  that  whatever  reporting  comes  out  of  Iraq  is 
subject  to  Iraqi  censorship.  Western  reporters  inside  Baghdad  try  to 
explain  they  are  in  the  position  of  being  used  for  propaganda  pur¬ 
poses.  Unfortunately,  however,  some  of  the  Iraqi  disinformation  is 
being  believed  around  the  world,  particularly  in  some  Arab  countries 
but  also  here. 

E&P’s  interview  in  this  issue  with  a  top  executive  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  explains  the  disinformation  technique 
being  used:  False  news  reports  and  photos  of  bomb  damage  taken 
during  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  etc. 

It  is  an  article  that,  if  reprinted  by  U.S.  newspapers,  would  help 
readers  to  better  understand  those  false  reports  from  inside  Iraq 
which  some  of  them  are  wont  to  accept.  Remember  the  “big  lie” 
theory?  If  told  often  enough,  readers  begin  to  accept  it. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Demoted, 
not  fired 

In  “Who’s  writing  the  column?” 
(Editor  &  Publisher,  Jan.  12,  1991), 
M.L.  Stein  writes,  “Craft,  who  filed  a 
celebrated  lawsuit  in  the  1980s  against 
the  Kansas  City  tv  station  that  fired 
her  for  looking  too  old.  .  .  .” 

There  it  is  again!  If  you  say  some¬ 
thing  often  enough,  people  start  to 
believe  it  is  true.  But  at  least  some  of 
us  remember  that  Christine  Craft  was 
demoted,  not  fired,  from  that  anchor 
job  in  Kansas  City. 


Correction 

The  wrong  address  and  phone  num¬ 
ber  for  FaxNews  Network  were  listed 
in  a  Jan.  26  advertisement  in  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Advertising  Telecommunications 
Section. 

The  correct  address: 

FaxNews  Network,  36  South 
State,  Suite  3000,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84111.  Telephone:  800-333- 
7092. 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Twenty-one  newspaper  executives 
representing  national,  regional  and 
state  associations  met  in  New  York 
City  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Frank  Knox  to  discuss  newspaper 
participation  and  obligation  in 
national  defense.  Apprehensive  that 
the  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  cen¬ 
sorship,  the  newspapermen  were 
assured  by  Lowell  Mellett,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Reports, 
that  the  administration  had  no  cen¬ 
sorship  in  force  and  had  none 
planned.  He  urged  them  to  print  all 
the  authentic  news  they  could  gather 
on  defense  news. 

*  *  * 

For  the  first  time,  reporters  cover¬ 
ing  the  White  House  and  government 
offices  such  as  the  Munitions  Build¬ 
ing,  which  houses  offices  of  Army 
executives  and  many  officials  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion,  were  issued  identification  cards 
containing  photos  and  fingerprints. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
Feb.  8,  1941 


The  distinction  can  be  awfully 
important  if  either  event  happens  to 
you. 

Gil  Buettner 

(Buettner  is  station  manager  of 
WWMT3,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) 

Wrong 

conclusion 

E&P’s  headline  writers  seem  to  get 
their  exercise  jumping  to  the  wrong 
conclusions. 

The  headline  “Trouble  in  the 
ranks?”  in  your  Dec.  29  issue  is  a 
prime  example.  It  reports  a  hand- 
wringing  letter  from  one  Newspaper 
Guild  local,  Los  Angeles,  over  the 
prospect  of  higher  dues  resulting  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News  strike. 

The  reaction  of  one  local’s  officers 
hardly  constitutes  “trouble  in  the 
ranks.”  The  Newspaper  Guild  has  a 
rock-ribbed  tradition  of  solidarity 
with  its  strikers,  wherever  they  may 
be,  and  the  News  strike  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Locals  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  responded  with 
both  financial  assistance  and  public 
action  in  a  strike  they  know  affects 
the  future  of  their  own  members  as 
well  as  that  of  the  strikers. 

Our  members  are  troubled,  but  not 
by  the  possibility  of  higher  dues. 
They’re  troubled  at  the  prospect  that 


The  Worid  Interpreted 

Flora  Lewis, 
one  of  the 
world's 
leading 
journalists 
and  former 
foreign-affairs 
columnist 
for  The  New 
York  Times 
for  more  than  a  decade,  continues  to 
shed  light  on  what's  happening 
throughout  the  globe.  She  is  based  in 
Paris. 


the  Daily  News  policy  of  raw  union- 
busting  might  soon  be  seen  in  their 
own  shops. 

Charles  Dale 

(Dale  is  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild.) 

Good  job 

The  1990-1991  Review  and  Fore¬ 
cast  Issue  was,  from  every  viewpoint, 
an  outstanding  one.  It  well  substanti¬ 
ates  E&P’s  long-standing  reputation 
for  its  contribution  to  the  needs  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

With  its  in-depth  coverage  of  virtu¬ 
ally  every  aspect  of  newspapering  in 
the  difficult  period  ahead  and  quotes 
from  top  authorities,  the  issue  serves 
as  a  valuable  beacon  for  essential 
planning  to  meet  the  tough  economic 
challenges  now  facing  newspapers. 

Congratulations  from  a  reader  of 
over  40  years’  standing. 

Dan  Lionel 


Censorship 

Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register 
readers  were  asked  recently  to 
respond  to  this  question:  “Should  the 
media  have  free  access  to  personnel 
and  information  about  the  Gulf  war?” 

Of  the  1,104  persons  who  phoned 
in,  94%  said  “No.” 


The  War  Explained 

Military-affairs 
correspondent 
for  The  New 
York  Times 
until  last  year, 

Bernard  E. 

Trainor 
returns  to 
print  with  his 
new  column 
on  the  military. 

Harvard's  National  Security  Program,  he 
retired  from  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  general. 
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VITAL  TO  OUR  TIMES 

These  leading  columnists  are  now  available  every 
week  through  The  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 


Now  director  of 
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Trouble  among  the  press  ranks 

News  organizations  biame  each  other  for  some  of  the 
probiems  with  the  press  poois  in  the  Persian  Guif 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Newspaper  press  pools  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  are  finding  some  of  their 
harshest  critics  not  among  the  mili¬ 
tary,  but  rather  among  news  organiza¬ 
tions  who  say  they  have  been  shut  out 
of  the  pools  by  their  competitors. 

Agence-France  Press,  arguing  that 
it  has  unfairly  been  excluded  from 
photo  pools  and  has  been  denied 
access  to  pool  photos,  was  planning 
to  file  a  complaint  in  federal  court  in 
New  York  federal  court  as  E&P  went 
to  press. 

“I  can’t  even  call  it  a  pool 
anymore  ....  It’s  something  else. 
It’s  a  completely  different  animal," 
said  Maria  Mann,  AFP  photo  direc¬ 
tor/Americas. 

AFP  has  repeatedly  tried  to  gain 
access  to  the  wire  service  photo  pool, 
which  includes  the  Associated  Press 
and  Reuters,  but  has  been  stymied. 

A  number  of  AFP  client  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.S.  have  written  to  the 
Pentagon  on  the  wire  service’s  behalf, 
requesting  that  AFP  be  allowed  in  the 
photo  pool. 

AFP  photographers  in  the  Gulf  are 
“taking  chances  they  shouldn’t  have 
to  take  because  they’re  going  out 
unescorted”  in  an  effort  to  do  their 
jobs,  Mann  noted. 

“By  not  letting  us  participate  in  the 
pools  they’re  endangering  their 
lives,"  commented  AFP  attorney 
Joshua  Kaufman.  “One  news  team 
has  been  lost.  That’s  a  reality." 

Mann  charged  that  because  AP  is 
the  pool  coordinator,  it  is  excluding 
AFP  for  competitive  advantage. 

AP,  however,  has  told  the  Penta¬ 
gon  it  will  not  take  a  stand  on  AFP’s 
admittance  to  the  pool  and  will  leave 
the  decision  up  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  according  to  Wendell  Wood 
Collins,  AP  director  of  corporate 
communications. 

AP  has  also  told  the  DoD  that  it  is 
not  happy  with  the  photo  pool  situa¬ 
tion  altogether  and  has  said  it  would 


prefer  unilateral  coverage,  she  said, 
adding  it  also  has  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  text  pools. 

The  “Sacred  14” 

Between  the  initial  pool  sent  to 
Saudi  Arabia  last  August  and  the 
combat  pools  operating  now,  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  “perverted,”  according 
to  Frank  Aukofer,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  Washington  bureau  chief. 

Aukofer  was  in  the  original  pool 
sent  to  the  Gulf  when  U.S.  troops  first 
arrived,  and  he  recently  returned 
from  a  second  trip  there. 


A  pool  system  has  been  set  up  with 
the  “Sacred  14”  newspapers  locking 
up  pool  spots  for  themselves, 
Aukofer  said,  adding  there  is  “tre¬ 
mendous  rancor  and  bitterness 
among  newspapers.” 

Newspapers  running  the  pools 
“run  it  like  some  kind  of  despotic 
monarchy  ....  They  have  their  own 
little  secret  meetings  and  make  deci¬ 
sions  to  benefit  themselves.” 

One  report  from  the  Gulf  described 
a  meeting  of  about  70  to  80  reporters 
who  gathered  with  the  intent  of  easing 
hostilities  about  the  print  pool.  After 
the  first  15  minutes  tv  cameras  were 
barred  from  the  meeting,  which  dis¬ 
solved  into  a  three-hour  debate  about 
assigning  pool  slots. 

The  only  unanimous  vote  taken  at 
the  meeting  was  that  new  reporters 
coming  into  Saudi  Arabia  would  have 
to  wait  three  weeks  before  being 
allowed  on  any  pool. 

Aukofer  explained,  however,  that 
one  thing  done  by  the  original  combat 
pool  members  was  to  create  institu¬ 


tional  spots,  allowing  their  people  to 
rotate  in.  Additional  pools  have  been 
filled  by  individuals  on  waiting  lists, 
who  lose  their  spots  if  they  leave. 

Describing  an  “elitist  attitude 
among  the  Sacred  14,”  Aukofer  said, 
“Some  newspapers  are  getting 
screwed  and  so  are  the  photogra¬ 
phers.” 

Included  in  what  Aukofer  describes 
as  the  “Sacred  14”  are  USA  Today, 
Gannett,  Knight-Ridder,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Chicago  Tribune, 


Cox  Newspapers,  the  Boston  Globe, 
Newsday,  Washington  Times,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Stars  &  Stripes  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

One  argument  is  that  two  positions 
are  taken  by,  for  example,  Newsday 
and  the  L.A.  Times,  which  share  a 
parent  company  and  should  only 
occupy  one  spot. 

Newsday’s  Washington  bureau 
chief,  Gaylord  Shaw,  however, 
argued  that  his  paper  and  the  L.A. 
Times  are  “totally  independent  oper¬ 
ations.” 

“I  heard  about  a  move  to  lump 
Newsday  and  the  L..4.  Times  into  one 
slot,”  he  said.  “That  causes  me  great 
grief.  Our  bureau  is  totally  separate 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  ”  in 
approaches  and  deadlines  and  in 
national  and  foreign  staffs,  Shaw 
noted.  “We  don’t  like  this  idea. 
We’re  not  the  same  Just  because  we 
share  the  same  parent  ....  We  oper¬ 
ate  separately,  our  bureau  tries  to 
scoop  the  Los  Angeles  Times  like  any 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Newspapers  running  the  pools  “run  it  like  some 
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War  coverage 


Newspaper  editors  are  divided  on  the  amour^t 
of  war  coverage  readers  shouid  receive 


By  the  Associated  Press 

U.S.  newspaper  editors  are  divided 
on  the  amount  of  war  coverage  they 
should  give  their  readers. 

Some  editors  say  readers  are 
showing  an  almost  insatiable  appetite 
for  news  of  the  Gulf  war,  and  some 
newspapers  have  devoted  as  much  as 
70%  of  their  news  space  to  the  con¬ 
flict. 

Others  say  that,  as  the  war  drags 
on,  there  is  a  need  to  cut  back  on  war 
coverage  and  begin  covering  other 
areas  that  have  been  neglected  over 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war’s  out¬ 
break. 

Editors  across  the  country  also 
report  that: 

•  Intense  and  immediate  coverage 
of  the  war  by  television  seemed  only 
to  increase  readers’  interest  in  printed 
accounts,  and  in  maps  and  other 
graphics  illustrating  what  was  going 
on. 

•  People  particularly  responded  to 

news  about  local  men  and  women  in 
the  war  zone  and  local  units  sent  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  | 

•  Readers  wanted  their  views  to  be 
noticed.  “We’ve  experienced  a  spurt 
of  letters  to  the  editor  from  both  sides 
[pro-  and  anti-war],”  said  Bob  Gal¬ 
lagher,  editor  of  the  Globe-Times  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  increase  in  letters  was  three¬ 
fold,  from  20  to  60  a  day,  at  the 
Bakersfield  Californian,  executive 
editor  Robert  Bentley  said. 

What  characterizes  the  American 
press  is  its  localness.  Every  day, 
across  the  country,  about  1 ,600  daily 
newspapers  are  manufactured  in  their 
own  communities,  each  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  mix,  each  made  distinct  by  its 
choice  of  what  to  print.  So  when  the 
war  started  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  1 ,600 
editors  found  a  local  way  to  tell  the 
story  to  their  communities. 

A  handful  decided  to  print  the 
American  flag.  The  Fargo  (N.D.) 
Forum  was  one  of  them,  and  its  full- 
page  flag  now  can  be  seen  on  front 
doors  all  over  Fargo  and  its  sister  city, 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  said  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Forum,  Terry  DeVine. 

The  Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho)  Press 
and  the  Dominion  Post  of  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.,  also  ran  full-page  flags. 
The  Dominion  Post’s  Old  Glory  was 
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printed  on  heavy  paper  as  a  one-page 
insert;  2,000  extra  papers  were  sold. 
“We’re  still  getting  phone  calls  for 
it,”  said  city  editor  John  Pastor. 

The  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta 
prints  a  running  daily  account  of  how 
three  Visalia  families  are  coping, 
mostly  in  quotations,  intended  to 
show  the  war’s  effects  at  home  on  a 
family  with  a  son  or  daughter  in  the 
battle  area. 

The  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald  has 
devoted  70%  of  its  news  space  to  the 
war.  “We  have  a  [National  Guard] 
medical  company  from  this  area  de¬ 
ployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  interest 
is  very  high,”  said  Dan  Partridge, 
managing  editor. 

Some  editors  say  the  public’s  fixa¬ 
tion  on  the  war  news  whetted,  rather 
than  reduced,  their  interest  in  printed 
accounts  that  could  help  them  make 
sense  of  what  they  had  seen  on  televi¬ 
sion. 

“People  were  looking  to  us  to  help 
distill  it,  and  in  some  way  sort  out  the 
somewhat-fractured  CNN  coverage,” 
said  Frank  Barrows,  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer. 

Tim  Atseff,  managing  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal, 


said,  “Our  feeling  is  that  tv  has  satur¬ 
ated  the  public  in  the  first  two  weeks 
and  the  worm  is  now  turning.  There’s 
a  revulsion  among  viewers.  They’re 
now  turning  to  the  print  medium, 
where  they  can  pick  and  choose  the 
stories  they  want  to  read.” 

“What  we’re  finding  out  is  this  is 
one  of  the  times  a  newspaper  is  really 
needed,”  said  Margo  Ryan  of  the 
Williston  (N.D.)  Herald. 

“Our  experience  has  been  that 
there  is  a  thirst  for  war  news,”  said 
William  B.  Brown,  executive  editor 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
and  its  sister  paper,  the  Alabama 
Journal. 

“When  the  television  networks 
began  cutting  back  on  their  round- 
the-clock  coverage,  we  got  calls  to 
our  news  desks  asking  for  the  latest 
information.” 

Some  editors,  however,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  worry  about  overdoing  cover¬ 
age.  Kevin  Giles,  managing  editor  of 
the  Bismarck  (N.D.)  Tribune,  said, 
“Overkill  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  His 
newspaper  has  begun  running  more 
non-war  stories  on  the  front  page. 

So  has  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal,  where  Doug  Oplinger,  an 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Tracking  Iraqi  disinformation 

IVs  the  U.S.  Information  Agency’s  job  to  counter  it 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Iraq  is  fighting  this  war  not  only  on 
the  battlefield  and  in  the  air  but  also  in 
the  media  through  a  calculated  disin¬ 
formation  campaign,  according  to  a 
U.S  official  whose  job  it  is  to  track 
Iraqi  claims  in  media  around  the 
world. 

“As  soon  as  it  became  a  conflict 
that  we  were  involved  in,  at  least  in 
defending  Saudi  Arabia,  there  was  a 
steady  stream  of  anti-U.S.  disinfor¬ 
mation,  mostly  related  around  the 
troops,  and  then  when  the  war  began 
on  the  I6th  of  January  ...  it  just 
escalated  tremendously  .  .  .”  ex¬ 
plained  Todd  Leventhal,  policy  offi¬ 
cer  on  disinformation  at  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

“It’s  political  warfare,”  he 
explained.  “These  types  of  regimes 
are  pretty  good  at  political 
warfare.” 

Among  the  Iraqi  disinformation 
claims  are  “news”  that  it  has  downed 
some  250  allied  planes,  that  the  allied 
coalition  is  purposefully  bombing 
civilian  and  religious  sites,  that  Iraqi 
missiles  have  turned  Tel  Aviv  into  a 
“ghost  town,”  and  that  thousands  of 
Egyptian  women  have  been  sent  to 
the  area  to  serve  as  prostitutes  for 
U.S.  forces. 

“The  Iraqis  are  making  a  big  effort 
in  this  field  of  disinformation  because 
it’s  cheap  and  it  can  be  effective,”  he 
explained.  “I  think  there’s  a  large 
audience  out  there  that’s  sympathetic 
to  their  messages.” 

In  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Arab 
world,  Saddam  Hussein’s  disinforma¬ 
tion  campaign  includes  “playing  on 
anti-Israeli  feelings.  They’re  say¬ 
ing  Israel  is  involved,  Israeli  pilots 
are  flying  from  Saudi  Arabia  or  Tur¬ 
key  ....  Some  of  these  themes  are 
just  blatantly  false,”  Leventhal  said. 

“Then  they’ve  got  another  set  of 
themes  focused  on  damage,”  Leven¬ 
thal  continued.  “Supposedly  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  is  deliberately  targeting  civilian 
areas  and  religious  sites.  Now,  you 
know,  that’s  crazy.  Why  would  we 
want  to  bomb  a  mosque?  We’re  trying 
specifically  not  to  do  that  because  we 
know  it’s  a  sensitive  issue.  But  who 
knows?  It’s  an  easy  thing  to  allege.” 

Creating  the  impression  of  massive 
civilian  damage  is  “fairly  easy  to  do 
with  a  television  camera,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  noting  that  the  camera  picks 


up  only  a  narrow  area.  “It’s  not  going 
to  focus  on  the  building  that’s  stand¬ 
ing  up,  that’s  not  news.” 

Although  Leventhal  believes  much 
of  the  Iraqi  tv  footage  of  civilian  dam¬ 
age  is  actually  from  the  Iran-Iraq 
War,  that  is  difficult  to  prove. 

One  report  showed  the  oldest 
Christian  church  in  Iraq  with  a  “big 
hole  in  the  side  and  people  inside  are 
having  a  ceremony.  Somebody  pointed 
out  there’s  Easter  ornaments  in  some 
of  these  scenes.  Well,  it’s  not  Easter 
yet.  So  when  was  this  footage  taken? 
We’ve  got  to  go  back  and  try  to  find 
that  out,”  Leventhal  said. 

Iraqi  disinformation  is  being 
“eagerly  embraced”  in  countries 
such  as  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  Jordan, 
Yemen,  Morocco,  Pakistan,  Maurita¬ 
nia  and  Sudan,  he  said. 

For  the  Western  press,  however, 
the  situation  poses  an  interesting 
dilemma. 


“You  don’t  want  to  not  report  the 
other  side  because  that’s  censor¬ 
ship,”  Leventhal  noted.  “It’s  a  very 
difficult  situation  because  we’re  used 
to  balance.  You’re  damned  if  you  do, 
damned  if  you  don’t.  If  you  don’t 
report  it  you’re  not  covering  the  news 
and,  if  you  do,  you  give  currency  to 
these  things  that  they  really  shouldn’t 
have.” 

Leventhal’s  job  is  to  track  the  disin¬ 
formation,  with  the  help  of  USIA 
staffers  worldwide,  analyze  it,  and 
counter  it  by  “finding  out  what  the 
truth  is  and  by  informing  people  about 
the  patterns  so  they  can  sort  of  recog¬ 
nize  this  stuff. 

“Like  this  baby  milk  story,”  he 
explained.  “That  had  been  a  theme  of 
the  Iraqis  since  September.  They 
were  trying  to  gain  sympathy  by  say¬ 
ing  ‘This  embargo  has  hurt  us.’ 

“I  was  just  talking  to  this  guy  from 
this  food  company  who  was  selling 
this  dry  milk  powder  to  Iraq.  He  said 
they’d  been  stocking  up  on  all  sorts  of 
things  for  months.  This  was  May- 
June  of  1990,  so  they  knew  what  was 
coming  down  the  line  and  they  were 


building  up  huge  stocks  of  food. 

“But  soon  after  these  sanctions 
took  place  they  tried  to  tell  people 
that  all  the  babies  were  starving 
because  there’s  no  infant  formula,” 
he  continued. 

“Not  very  credible,  but  then  they 
started  getting  specific  —  1,416  chil¬ 
dren  have  died,  the  Iraqi  health  minis¬ 
ter  said,  due  to  milk  and  medicine 
shortage. 

“Now,  who  knows  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  died?  But  they  didn’t  die  from 
milk  and  medicine  shortages,  because 
medicine  was  allowed  in  and  milk 
could  have  been  allowed  in  if  they  had 
done  these  certain  procedures  under 
the  U.N.  sanctions.” 

Leventhal  said  he  knew  the  CNN 
report  of  the  bombing  of  the  alleged 
baby  milk  factory  in  Iraq  was  a  setup 
“because  you’ve  seen  that  theme 
before.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  put 
some  milk  powder  out  there  before 


this  biological  warfare  site  was 
bombed  or  they  did  it  after,  who 
knows?  But  I’m  sure  it  was  a  setup.” 

He  further  noted  that  intelligence 
photos  showed  guard  towers  and 
barbed  wire  around  the  building. 

“Why  do  you  need  a  baby  milk 
factory  with  guard  towers  around  it? 
And  what  sense  would  it  make  to  try 
to  attack  a  baby  milk  factory?  It 
makes  no  sense  at  all.” 

He  was  careful,  however,  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  disinfor¬ 
mation  and  misinformation,  such  as 
the  initial  reports  that  Iraq’s  initial 
Scud  attacks  against  Israel  involved 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

“Things  can  be  misreported,” 
Leventhal  explained,  noting  that 
misinformation  “is  a  mistake,  an 
unintentional  mistake  ....  That’s 
different  from  these  kinds  of  things, 
which  are  deliberate  lies.” 

Leventhal  said  the  disinformation 
is  often  planted  in  a  friendly  foreign 
press,  and  “then  the  Iraqi  news  media 
will  pick  it  up  and  say  ‘Oh,  we’re  just 
reporting  the  foreign  press.  This  is 
(Continued  on  page  39} 


Although  Leventhal  believes  much  of  the  Iraqi  tv 
footage  of  civilian  damage  is  actually  from  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War,  that  is  difficult  to  prove. 
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N.Y.  Daily  News  posted  $114  million  loss  in  1990 

Operating  profits  aiso  deciined  at  other  Tribune  Co.  newspapers 


By  George  Garneau 

Losses  at  Tribune  Co.’s  strike¬ 
bound  New  York  Daily  News  soared 
last  year  to  $1 14  million,  from  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  1989. 

The  strike,  begun  Oct.  25  by  nine 
unions  capped  the  worst  year  in  the 
News’  71 -year  history  with  a  $69  mil¬ 
lion  fourth-quarter  loss. 

In  an  unusual  preliminary  report 
that  isolated  one  property’s  financial 

tinned  to  decline  during  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry’s  biggest  quarter  of  the 
year  amid  a  national  economic  reces¬ 
sion  that  is  wreaking  havoc  with  prof¬ 
its  at  most  U.S.  newspapers. 

Even  without  the  Daily  News,  the 
recession  took  a  toll  as  fourth-quarter 
operating  profits  skidded  19%  at  other 
Tribune  Co.  newspapers. 

Tribune  Co.  did  not  disclose  the 
size  of  its  fourth-quarter  net  loss.  Nor 
did  the  preliminary  report  include  a 

per  stocks  —  has  outperformed  the 
market. 

Tribune  Co.  stock  rose  about  20% 
since  Sept.  30,  compared  with  a  15% 
rise  in  prices  on  the  Standard  &  Poors 
500  index. 

Investors  initially  welcomed  the 
prospects  of  a  resolution  to  the  News’ 
predicament  —  whether  or  not  it  sur¬ 
vives. 

The  News  has  blamed  inefficient 
labor  contracts  on  the  News’  losses  of 
more  than  $200  million  over  a  decade. 

Despite  the  grim  resuits,  Tribune  Co.  stock  —  iike 
most  other  newspaper  stocks  —  has  outperformed  the 
market. 

ney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co.  in  New 
York  downplayed  the  role  of  the 
News  in  Tribune  Co.  stock  value.  A 
worst-case  scenario  of  closing  costs 
of  $150  million  would  cost  the  com¬ 
pany  no  more  than  150  a  share  and 
would  not  affect  1991  earnings. 

“We’re  looking  at  results  without 
the  Daily  News,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  News  continued  to 
exchange  proposals  with  several  key 
unions,  with  some  narrowing  of  dif¬ 
ferences  reported  but  no  concrete 
results. 

The  prospects  of  a  sale  were 
viewed  as  very  difficult  and  growing 
more  remote  because  circulation  has 
declined  to  less  than  half  its  prestrike 
total  of  1 .2  million  and  advertising  has 
declined  precipitously. 

performance.  Tribune  Co.  blamed  the 
News  for  what  was  expected  to  be  the 
parent  company’s  net  loss  in  fourth- 
quarter  1990. 

The  Chicago-based  media  con¬ 
glomerate  reported  overall  fourth- 
quarter  operating  profit  nosedived 
99%,  to  $1.2  million,  from  fourth- 
quarter  1989. 

Revenues  dropped  for  the  quarter. 
Newsprint  operations  lost  money, 
mainly  from  a  strike  at  a  mill  in  Thor- 
old,  Ontario.  And  advertising  con- 

charge  against  profits  that  would 
result  if  the  News  closes  —  as  it  has 
threatened  to  do  if  it  fails  to  find  a 
buyer  or  to  reach  labor  contracts  it 
says  it  needs  to  be  profitable. 

On  Jan.  16,  News  publisher  James 
Hoge  announced  the  tentative  deci¬ 
sion  to  close  the  paper.  Employees 
were  notified  they  could  be  laid  off  in 

60  days.  Closure  could  come  sooner 
or  later. 

Despite  the  grim  results.  Tribune 
Co.  stock  —  like  most  other  newspa- 
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Guild  ratifies 

2-year  AP  pact 

Wire  Service  Guild  members  have 
voted  to  approve  a  two-year  contract 
providing  5.7%  more  pay  from  the 
Associated  Press. 

The  final  vote  was  277  to  205.  An 
initial  mixup,  in  which  the  Post  Office 
withheld  270  votes,  did  not  affect  the 
outcome. 

The  contract,  retroactive  to  Dec.  5 
and  covering  1,400  employees, 
includes  raises  of  2.8%  the  first  year 
and  2.7%  the  second,  as  well  as  pen¬ 
sion  improvements  and  increased  pay 
differentials. 

Top  scale  of  $720  a  week  for  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  will  go  to  $740 
the  first  year,  $757  the  second. 

In  the  second  year,  differentials 
will  rise  $10  a  week,  bringing  New 
York  to  $97.  Differentials  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Boston  and 

Chicago  will  rise  $15,  to  $60  a  week. 

The  union  agreed  to  tighter  control 
of  hospital  care,  a  prescription  plan,  a 
tax  deduction  for  health  insurance 
premiums. 

Wire  service  Guild  president  Kevin 
Keane  said  the  union  was  unhappy 
with  the  wage  hikes  and  would  have 
liked  stronger  protection  from  repeti¬ 
tive  strain  injury. 

Miami  Herald  Co. 
cuts  work  force 
by  40  people 

The  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 
will  cut  its  work  force  by  40  people 
because  of  the  slumping  economy, 
publisher  David  Lawrence  Jr.  said 
recently. 

The  company,  which  publishes  the 
Miami  Herald  and  El  Nuevo  Herald, 
employed  about  2,700  people  in  1990. 

The  lost  jobs  are  in  the  circulation, 
advertising  and  production  depart¬ 
ments,  a  spokesman  said. 

The  company  will  achieve  a  net 
reduction  of  about  100  positions  with 
the  recent  cuts  and  a  reduction  last 
October.  More  than  half  the  total  was 
achieved  through  combining  duties, 
leaving  vacancies  unfilled  and  retire¬ 
ment.  .  „ 

-  AP 

Publisher  named 
state  senator 

Bob  Peck,  publisher  of  the  Riverton 
(Wyo.)  Ranger,  has  been  selected  to 
complete  the  term  of  state  Sen.  Frank 
Dusl,  who  resigned  to  spend  more 
time  with  his  sick  wife. 

Peck  left  Riverton  later  in  the  day 
for  Cheyenne  to  join  the  51st  Legisla¬ 
ture,  which  had  begun  its  40-day  gen¬ 
eral  session  the  previous  week.  -  AP 
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Wire  Guild  members  to  vote  on  proposed  UPl  pay  cuts 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Wire  Service  Guild  has  agreed 
to  put  before  its  members  at  United 
Press  International  a  vote  to  extend 
pay  cuts  for  another  three  months. 

The  35%  cuts,  which  were  agreed 
to  in  November  and  expire  Feb.  16, 
would  be  reduced  to  30%  cuts  from 
Feb.  16  through  April  13,  and  cut 
down  again  to  25%  from  April  14 
through  May  18.  Wages  would  return 
to  10^  on  May  19. 

In  addition,  UPl  has  agreed  to 
increase  its  contributions  to  a  union 
health  plan.  For  example,  the  WSG 
explained  that  for  individual  cover¬ 
age,  currents  costs  are  $56.08  per 
month  for  each  employee  and  $130.27 
for  the  employer.  Effective  May  1, 
the  employee  cost  would  drop  to 
$18.63  and  the  employer  contribution 
would  be  $167.72. 

UPl  spokesman  Milt  Capps 


explained  that  under  the  existing 
agreement,  the  company  had  a  set 
dollar  limit  to  how  much  it  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  plan,  while  the  Guild 
pays  the  rest.  Under  the  new  pro¬ 
posal,  UPl  would  pay  a  percentage  of 
the  cost  for  individuals  and  families. 

In  addition,  if  approved,  a  provi¬ 
sion  would  be  added  to  the  existing 
Guild  contract  that  noted  the  con¬ 
tract,  as  modified,  “shall  be  binding 
upon  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  heirs, 
successors  and  assigns”  of  UPl  and 
the  Guad. 

Guild  representatives  had  insisted 
they  wanted  more  information  about 
UPI’s  finances  before  agreeing  to 
negotiate  (JE&P,  Feb.  2,  P.  13).  At  the 
meeting  in  Washington,  UPl  report¬ 
edly  provided  the  WSG  with  the  con¬ 
fidential  financial  information  it 
sought  to  confirm  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  wage  cuts. 


A  Guild  bulletin  noted  that  WSG 
representatives  looked  at  manage¬ 
ment  payroll  information  to  verify 
that  executives  took  the  35%  pay  cuts 
in  November,  and  the  company 
reportedly  will  review  why  three  indi¬ 
viduals  got  pay  raises  instead  of  cuts. 

Ballots  were  scheduled  to  be 
mailed  Feb.  5,  with  the  count  slated 
for  Feb.  20.  Results  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  Feb.  16. 

UPl  executive  vice  president  and 
CEO  Pieter  VanBennekom  said  the 
“sale  of  UPl  is  a  very  real  prospect 
between  now  and  mid-May.”  No 
potential  buyers  have  been  confirmed 
publicly,  although  most  recent  pub¬ 
lished  reports  noted  the  interest  of 
Thai  publisher  Sonthi  Limthongkun. 
Reports  of  interest  by  Yomiuri  Shim- 
bun  were  quickly  followed  by  reports 
that  the  Japanese  company  was  no 
longer  interested. 


N.Y.  Times  takes  hard  line  in  contract  talks 

Management  says  new  $450  million  printing  plant  will  not 
open  unless  the  unions  concede  substantial  cost  reductions 


By  George  Garneau 

The  New  York  Times  has 
threatened  to  leave  idle  its  new  Edi¬ 
son,  N.J.,  plant — one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  automated  of  its  kind — 
unless  seven  unions  first  concede 
“substantial”  cost  reductions. 

Times  publisher  Arthur  O.  Sulzber¬ 
ger  said  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
board  “made  it  clear”  it  would  not 
open  the  ready-to-run  $450  million 
plant  before  winning  agreements  for 
“substantial  cost  reductions.” 

“As  important  as  Edison  is,  we  will 
not  mortgage  our  future  to  open  it,” 
Sulzberger  said  in  a  memo  to  employ¬ 
ees. 

Plans  to  build  a  second  new  plant 
will  be  canceled  unless  the  unions 
agree  to  cut  operating  costs  in  Edison, 
he  said. 

The  statement  came  as  the  Times 
declared  an  impasse  in  negotiations 
with  its  500-member  drivers  union 
and  sought  binding  arbitration  over 
operations  in  Edison. 

Ending  talks  with  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  on  Jan.  28 
was  a  key  step  in  the  Times’  effort  to 
reach  agreements  with  the  unions 


whose  workers  will  operate  the  color 
production  and  distribution  plant. 

A  resolution  with  the  truck  drivers 
could  set  the  pace  for  settlements 
with  unions  representing  press  opera¬ 
tors,  mailers,  stereotypers,  paper- 
handlers,  electricians  and  machinists. 

Despite  a  pay  and  benefits  offer 
worth  $14  million  in  exchange  for  job 
reductions,  Sulzberger  said,  talks 
failed  to  produce  an  agreement  with 
the  drivers  to  open  the  plant  “in  an 
orderly  and  efficient  manner.” 


operation”  of  the  Edison  plant. 

Sulzberger  said  the  Times  would 
continue  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with 
the  other  unions. 

The  pressmen’s  contract  retains 
the  same  staffing  as  that  on  existing 
presses  until  1997. 

Plans  call  for  the  1,000-employee 
offset  printing  plant  in  Carlstadt, 
N.J.,  to  close  after  Edison  opens.  A 
proposed  second  new  plant  in  the 
mid-1990s  would  replace  old  presses 
at  the  paper’s  Times  Square  head¬ 


“As  important  as  Edison  is,  we  will  not  mortgage 
our  future  to  open  it,”  Sulzberger  said  in  a  memo  to 
employees. 


After  the  drivers  refused  the  offer, 
the  Times  withdrew  it  and  requested 
binding  arbitration  with  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  mutually  accepted  arbitrator,  in 
accordance  with  six-year  contracts 
signed  in  1987  with  all  seven  unions. 

The  contracts  call  for  negotiation  or 
arbitration  to  decide  “the  orderly, 
successful  and  efficient  start-up  and 


quarters. 

The  Times  offered  $75,000  volun¬ 
tary  buyouts  for  100  drivers  over  age 
55.  Union  drivers  who  accept  buyouts 
would  be  replaced  by  “casual  work¬ 
ers”  who  “shape  up” — gather  daily 
to  be  hired  for  a  shift  or  turned  away, 
depending  on  the  work  available. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Boycott  despite  apology 

Auto  dealers  pull  ads  from  Utah  dealer  because  they  dislike 
tone  of  a  feature  on  how  to  bargain  when  buying  a  car 


By  M.L.Stein 

Local  automobile  dealers  have  hit  a 
Utah  newspaper  with  an  advertising 
boycott  after  it  published  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  feature  telling  readers 
how  to  bargain  when  buying  a  car. 

At  this  writing,  the  boycott  of  the 
Thomson-owned  Daily  Spectrum  in 
St.  George  was  continuing  despite  the 
paper’s  published  retraction  on  Jan. 
20.  Expressing  “regrets,”  the  retrac¬ 
tion  said  that  running  the  story  was  an 
“error”  and  blamed  an  unidentified 
copy  editor  for  exercising  “poor  judg¬ 
ment.” 

A  report  that  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers  had  ordered  the  retraction  was 
denied  by  David  Smith,  a  company 


vice  president  and  regional  division 
manager  in  Kansas  City. 

The  AP  newsfeature  by  Changing 
Times  was  published  last  Dec.  12 
with  the  head:  “Drive  hard  bargain 
when  buying  a  car.” 

The  consumer-oriented  piece  said 
that  auto  dealers  expect  to  make  a 
7.5%  markup  or  more  on  a  new  car 
but  that  “Hard  bargaining  can  cut  that 
margin  in  half.” 

It  suggested  that  the  buyer’s 
“target  price”  should  be  close  to 
dealer  cost,  adding  that  “When  the 
supply  of  domestic  cars  tops  60  to  65 
days,  it’s  a  buyer’s  market.  The  big¬ 
ger  the  so-called  days’  supply,  the 
better  bargaining  position  you’ll  be 
in.” 

The  story  then  named  what  it 
termed  “heavily  overstocked  cars,” 
including  particular  models  of  Cadil¬ 
lac,  Chevrolet,  Buick  and  Chrysler. 

Readers  also  were  advised  not  to 
pay  dealers’  prep  costs,  advertising 
fees,  computer  charges  and  import 
tariffs,  saying  they  should  be  part  of 
the  retail  price. 

There  also  was  advice  on  financing 
the  purchase  in  which  figures  on  low- 
cost  manufacturer  financing  were 
included. 


Rick  Harper,  a  St.  George  General 
Motors  dealer,  who  reportedly  orga¬ 
nized  the  boycott  the  day  after  the 
article  appeared,  called  the  feature 
“tacky.” 

“It  was  an  unfair  shot  at  us,”  he 
said  in  a  phone  interview.  “Those 
things  may  apply  in  some  places  but 
not  here.” 

Harper  said  a  Daily  Spectrum 
advertising  rate  increase  also  was  a 
factor  in  the  boycott. 

He  claimed  that  the  boycott  had  not 
cut  business  at  his  showroom. 

“1  haven’t  noticed  much  differ¬ 
ence,”  he  declared.  “I  figure  I’m 
saving  a  lot  of  money  by  not  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  paper.” 


Spectrum  publisher  Donald  E. 
Hogun  took  full  responsibility  for  the 
retraction,  stating  to  E&P  that  an  edi¬ 
tor  had  run  the  story  without  any 
editing. 

“1  believe  an  apology  was  in 
order,”  the  publisher  went  on. 
“When  you  start  telling  someone  they 
should  not  make  a  profit,  you  have  a 
real  problem,  especially  in  a  small 
city.” 

Hogun  said  he  personally  visited 
every  dealership  in  the  area  to  explain 
the  paper’s  position. 

“They  told  me  they  are  reassessing 
their  advertising  spending,”  he 
related. 

The  media  competition  in  St. 
George  consists  of  radio,  television 
and  shoppers. 

Spectrum  managing  editor  Chris 
Miller  said  he  felt  “comfortable”  with 
the  decision  to  print  an  apology,  not¬ 
ing  that  auto  dealers  have  a  “variety 
of  problems”  in  today’s  marketplace. 

Asked  if  there  had  been  corporate 
interference  in  the  paper’s  decision, 
he  replied,  “We  are  part  of  a  chain 
and,  as  an  editor,  I  do  listen  to  sugges¬ 
tions  from  the  publisher  and  the  cor¬ 
porate  office,  but,  in  this  case,  1  sup¬ 
port  my  newspaper.” 


Miller  acknowledged  that  his 
reporters  “may  have  a  different  idea 
about  the  retraction  but  now  we  want 
to  move  on  and  present  a  good  prod¬ 
uct  for  both  readers  and  advertisers.” 

Smith,  the  Thomson  executive, 
stated  that  the  decision  to  run  the 
apology  was  “solely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  publisher.  We  do  not  dictate 
editorial  policy  to  our  newspapers.” 

However,  Smith  faulted  the  story 
for  “not  reflecting  the  attitude  in  indi¬ 
vidual  communities.” 

He  agreed  with  the  retraction’s 
reference  to  “poor  judgment”  by  an 
editor,  asserting  that  “not  a  great  deal 
of  thought  was  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  article  would  not  apply  to  this 
market.” 

SPJ  launches 
Project  Sunshine 

The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  has  launched  “Project  Sun¬ 
shine,”  a  state-by-state  effort  to 
improve  access  to  government 
records  and  proceedings. 

The  project  is  slated  to  include  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  public,  public  officials 
and  journalists  about  the  need  for 
more  open  government;  assessments 
of  each  state’s  open  meetings  and 
records  laws,  court  procedures  and 
other  regulations  affecting  media  and 
public  access  to  government;  devis¬ 
ing  strategies  for  improving  access 
where  necessary;  producing  a  model 
sunshine  law  for  states;  and  setting  up 
a  state-by-state  reporting  system  to 
track  access  problems. 

Access  to  information  has  been  a 
changing  area  of  concern  as  well  in 
light  of  expanding  use  of  electronic 
data  bases  for  storing  records,  noted 
SPJ  national  freedom  of  information 
committee  chairman  Paul  McMas- 
ters  of  USA  Today. 

Access  to  campus  crime  records 
also  will  be  part  of  each  state’s  Project 
Sunshine  initiative. 

Project  Sunshine  will  be  coordi¬ 
nated  from  the  SPJ  First  Amendment 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  proj¬ 
ect  will  be  headed  by  McMasters, 
with  assistance  from  Reggie  Stuart  of 
the  Legal  Defense  Fund  committee 
and  Lucy  Daglish  and  the  Project 
Watchdog  program. 


“I  believe  an  apology  was  in  order”  the  publisher 
went  on.  “When  you  start  telling  someone  they  should 
not  make  a  profit,  you  have  a  real  problem,  especially 
in  a  small  city.” 
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Shreveport  JOA  to  end 

But  closing  Journars  editorial  page  will  continue  in  surviving  paper 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

With  the  termination  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  newspapers’  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement,  the  96-year-old 
Shreveport  Journal  will  close  March 
31. 

In  an  unusual  arrangement,  the 
afternoon  paper’s  editorial  page  will 
continue  to  appear  in  the  surviving 
Shreveport  Times  until  the  end  of  the 
century. 

“We  wanted  to  preserve  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  voice  in  the  community  if  we 
could,  and  this  seemed  to  be  at  least  a 
partial  way  to  do  it,”  said  Charles  T. 
Beaird,  president,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal. 

Under  the  agreement  with  Gannett 
Co.,  which  owns  the  Times  and  con¬ 
trolled  a  majority  interest  in  the 
Shreveport  JOA,  Beaird  will  have  full 
control  of  one  page  that  will  continue 
to  fly  the  Journal  banner. 

Beaird  said  the  editorial  page  will 
continue  virtually  the  same  as  it  has 
been  except  that  its  conservative  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist  is  likely  to  be  jetti¬ 
soned. 

“We’ve  [now]  got  George  Will, 
David  Broder,  William  Raspber¬ 
ry,  Mike  Royko.  Most  of  them  will 
continue,  excusing  Mr.  Will,”  he 
said. 

“We  will  be  the  more  liberal  of  the 
two  papers,”  Beaird  said. 

The  separate  editorial  page  will  be 
published  until  Dec.  31,  1999.  How¬ 
ever,  the  page  will  cease  sooner  if 
Beaird  is  no  longer  able  to  supervise  it 
personally. 


Beaird  says  the  editorial  page  con¬ 
cession  is  a  small  comfort  weighed 
against  the  fate  of  the  paper. 

“It  is  a  sad,  sad  situation  to  close  a 
paper,”  he  said.  “It’s  no  damn  fun  to 
look  40  people  in  the  eye  and  tell  them 
their  jobs  are  going  to  be  shut  down  in 
60  days.” 

Both  Beaird  and  Gannett  officials 
say  the  Journal’s  folding  is  simply  an 
all-too-familiar  story. 

“It’s  a  typical  situation  of  an  after¬ 


In  May,  Gannett  informed  Beaird 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  renew  the  JOA 
when  it  expired  in  1994.  The  two 
papers  have  shared  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs  since  1953. 

Gannett  told  Beaird  that  they 
wanted  to  end  the  JOA  sooner  to  be 
free  to  make  substantial  production 
investments,  including  a  new  front 
end  system  and  presses.  In  the  JOA, 
the  aging  letterpress  is  owned  by  the 
Journal. 


Under  the  agreement  with  Gannett  Co.,  which  owns 
the  Times  and  controiied  a  majority  interest  in  the 
Shreveport  JOA,  Beaird  wiii  have  fuii  controi  of  one 
page  that  wiii  continue  to  fiy  the  Journai  banner. 


noon  newspaper  no  longer  being  a 
viable  product,”  said  W.  Howard 
Bronson  Jr.,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Times,  and  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Production  Co.,  which 
managed  the  JOA. 

Between  1980  and  1990,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Journal  fell  from  33,406  to 
17,641. 

For  the  last  five  years,  as  well, 
Shreveport,  like  the  rest  of  the  Loui¬ 
siana  oil  patch,  has  suffered  through  a 
economic  slump  that  some  local  busi- 
ness  leaders  characterize  as  a 
depression. 

“It  was  a  terrific  drag  on  the  prof¬ 
its”  of  the  JOA,  Beaird  said  of  the 
Journal’s  performance. 


“They  put  their  cards  on  the 
table,”  Beaird  said,  “but  it  must  be 
understood  that  they  did  not  propose 
that  the  Journal  shut  down.  That  was 
my  proposal.” 

Recruiters  from  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers  arrived  to  interview  Journal 
staffers  Feb.  4,  and  Beaird  said  a 
number  of  other  newspapers  have 
also  arranged  to  come  to  the  news¬ 
room  before  it  closes. 

Gannett’s  Shreveport  Times  is 
doing  well  despite  the  economic 
slump,  publisher  Bronson  said. 

“The  Times  is  a  very  viable  prod¬ 
uct.  It  unquestionably  has  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  market  share  in  the  Shreve¬ 
port  area,”  he  said. 


TV  alcohol  ad  restrictions  defeated 

Northwest  newspapers  team  up  with  tv,  brewers  to  help  kill  proposal 


Although  newspaper  advertising 
was  not  threatened.  Northwest  news¬ 
papers  joined  broadcasters  and  the 
liquor  industry  in  helping  to  kill  a 
proposal  that  would  have  imposed 
tough  restrictions  on  tv  commercials 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  Washington  state  Liquor  Con¬ 
trol  Board  voted  against  the  regula¬ 
tion  on  Jan.  30  after  hearing  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  and 


leading  brewers,  including  Anheuser- 
Busch. 

The  proposal,  which  would  have 
become  effective  with  liquor  board 
approval,  would  ban  beer  and  liquor 
ads  that  appeal  to  young  people  by 
showing  scantily  clad  women,  rock 
stars,  sports  activities,  or  other 
images  that  link  drinking  with  roman¬ 
tic  or  professional  success. 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Washington  state  Legislature  but  died 
in  committee,  Rowland  Thompson, 


executive  director  of  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington  and  assis¬ 
tant  executive  director  of  PN  N  A,  told 
E&P. 

Thompson  and  Seattle  attorney  P. 
Cameron  Devore  were  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  fight  to  defeat  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

Devore,  who  represented  PNNA 
and  the  broadcasters,  said,  “It  is 
important  that  PNNA  make  its  First 
Amendment  position  crystal-clear. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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The  government  and  British  newspapers 

Tabloid  ‘excesses’  raise  the  specter  of  governmer)t  regulation 


By  Robert  O’Connor 

Widespread  impatience  in  Britain 
with  the  excesses  of  the  tabloid  press 
has  raised  the  specter  of  government 
regulation  of  newspapers. 

On  Jan.  1,  1991,  Britain’s  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  launched  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission,  giving  it  a 
mandate  to  act  against  the  distortions 
and  invasions  of  privacy  that  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  lower  end  of  Fleet 
Street. 

The  new  commission,  which  has 
replaced  the  27-year-old  Press  Coun¬ 
cil,  is  largely  regarded  as  an  attempt 
by  the  owners  to  head  off  the  creation 
of  a  body  with  legal  powers  over  the 
press.  The  Press  Council  is  seen  as 
having  failed  to  restrain  the  tabloid 
editors. 

The  emergence  of  the  Press  Com¬ 
plaints  Commission  follows  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  last  year  of  the  Cal- 
cutt  Commitee.  The  committee, 
headed  by  David  Calcutt,  a  prominent 


The  tone  of  the  Calcutt  report 
caused  alarm  among  “quality” 
national  newspapers  and  the  regional 
press,  which  both  suffer  from  a  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  public  to  lump  them 
together  with  the  tabloids.  The  News¬ 
paper  Society,  which  represents 
regional  publishers,  warned  that  the 
Calcutt  report  represented  a  threat  to 
press  freedom.  It  accepted  the  idea  of 
a  complaints  commission  only 
“reluctantly  and  conditionally.” 

In  October,  the  Association  of 
British  Editors  released  details  of  a 
survey  of  more  than  700  newspaper 
and  broadcast  editors  that  revealed 
only  7.5%  support  the  creation  of  a 
press  complaints  body  under  the  Cal¬ 
cutt  guidelines. 

“We  are  dancing  too  much  to  the 
government’s  tune  on  this,”  said 
Nicholas  Herbert,  editorial  director 
of  Westminster  Press,  which  operates 
a  chain  of  regional  newspapers  in 
Britain.  “There’s  a  great  paradox. 
The  politicians  are  saying  that  these 


The  threat  of  press  legislation  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
dates  at  least  as  far  back  as  a  postwar  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Press. 


lawyer,  urged  that  there  be  three  new 
criminal  offenses  to  protect  privacy. 
It  also  recommended  that  a  Code  of 
Practice  be  created.  The  failure  of  a 
press  complaints  commission,  the 
Calcutt  Committee  said,  should  be 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
statutory  tribunal,  backed  by  public 
money  and  equipped  with  enforce¬ 
ment  powers. 

The  threat  of  press  legislation  is  not 
a  new  one.  It  dates  at  least  as  far  back 
as  a  postwar  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Press. 

The  Calcutt  Commission  cited  a 
high  “level  of  public  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  concern  about  the  apparent  fail¬ 
ure  of  non-statutory  regulation  by  the 
Press.” 

The  growth  of  competition  during 
the  past  two  decades,  the  committee 
said,  “may  have  led  some  tabloid  edi¬ 
tors  to  feel  ‘let  off  the  leash,’  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  competitive  advantage.” 

(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  London.) 


newspapers,  which  sell  so  many 
copies,  are  a  gross  offense  and  must 
be  put  in  order,  when  they  are  clearly 
the  papers  which  command  the  great¬ 
est  public  support.” 

Herbert  does  not  fear  that  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  complaints  comission  will 
lead  to  immediate  legislation,  but,  in 
the  “medium  to  long  term,”  he  said, 
“it’s  brought  the  possibility  of  statu¬ 
tory  control  quite  a  bit  closer. 
Because  we’ve  agreed  to  do  it  their 
way,  it  makes  it  very  easy  for  them  to 
say  in  the  future,  ‘Well,  this  is  the 
system  you  designed.  We  just  need  a 
little  more  strength  and  we’ll  give  it 
statutory  powers.  Of  course,  you 
can’t  really  object,  can  you?  ’  ” 

Herbert,  who  worked  for  six  years 
as  a  reporter  in  Washington  for  Reu¬ 
ters  and  the  London  Times,  said  such 
moves  in  the  United  States  “would 
worry”  Americans. 

“Americans  believe  in  freedom  of 
information,”  he  said  “and,  on  the 
whole,  the  British  establishment 
doesn’t.  If  you  work  as  a  reporter  in 


the  United  States  and  you  say  you’re 
a  reporter,  people  regard  that  as  an 
important  job.  In  this  country,  they 
regard  it  as  a  reason  for  kicking  you 
out.” 

David  Flint,  chairman  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Press  Council,  criticized  the 
Calcutt  report  for  rejecting  the  idea 
that  a  press  complaints  commission 
should  have  a  role  in  defending  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

“Throughout  the  centuries,”  Flint 
said,  “the  freedoms  that  the  British 
people  have  enjoyed  have  made  her  a 
beacon,  a  land  where,  at  times  almost 
totally  surrounded  by  tyranny,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  a  free  press  have 
flourished.” 

Ken  Morgan,  director  of  the  Press 
Council  for  the  past  decade,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Press  Com¬ 
plaints  Commission.  Morgan  takes  the 
threat  of  legislation  seriously.  It  is,  he 
said,  “a  frightening  recipe.”  The  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  press  tribunal  —  whose 
three  members  would  be  appointed 
by  the  government  and  the  judicia¬ 
ry  —  has,  Morgan  said,  “a  vaguely 
South  American  ring  to  it.” 

Morgan  said  the  Calcutt  Committee 
was  created  after  the  unsuccessful 
submission  of  two  parliamentary  pri¬ 
vate  members’  bills  regarding  the 
press.  One  would  have  created  a  stat¬ 
utory  right  of  reply,  common  in  other 
European  countries.  The  other  would 
have  outlawed  invasion  of  privacy  by 
newspapers.  Britain  does  not  have  a 
privacy  law.  Although  these  bills 
failed,  Morgan  said,  they  “made 
more  progress  than  any  similar  bills  in 
the  past.” 

Morgan  also  recalled  that  —  in 
announcing  the  establishment  of 
the  Calcutt  Committee  —  Timothy 
Renton,  a  government  minister, 
declared  the  press  to  be  “on  proba¬ 
tion,”  and,  he  noted,  the  Calcutt  com¬ 
mittee  itself  got  quick  support  from 
both  the  ruling  (Conservative  Party 
and  from  Roy  Hattersley,  deputy 
leader  of  the  opposition  Labor  Party. 
Hattersley  is  a  newspaper  columnist 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists. 

A  Gallup  Poll  released  at  the  time  of 
the  Calcutt  report  said  52%  of  re¬ 
spondents  believed  that  newspaper 
ethics  had  dropped  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  five  years.  Forty-three  percent  of 
this  group  said  sensationalism  was  the 
major  problem,  while  20%  cited  inva- 
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sion  of  privacy  and  11%  mentioned 
libel. 

In  October,  Max  Hastings,  editor 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  criticized  “a 
small  minority”  of  British  newspa¬ 
pers  that  “are  not  interested  in  telling 
the  truth.”  These  papers,  he  said, 
“are  employing  journalists  who 
couldn’t  care  less  whether  they  make 
it  up  or  not.  It  is  that  minority  which  is 
threatening  to  do  irreparable  damage 
to  the  industry.” 

Asked  about  the  possible  effects  of 
government  regulation,  Morgan  said, 
“It  would  be  better  to  ask  somebody 
from  South  Africa,  Czechoslovakia 
or  Cuba.  To  start  with,  I  think  it’s 
inescapable  that  you  would  have  to 
have  a  system  of  registering  and 
licensing  the  press.” 

In  an  editorial  on  the  complaints 
commission.  The  Guardian  newspa¬ 
per  said,  “Everybody  concerned 
knows  that  this  is  the  last  chance  to 
avoid  legislation  ....  That  has  con¬ 
centrated  industry  minds  wonder¬ 
fully.” 

Jacob  Ecclestone,  deputy  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists,  described  the  Press  Com¬ 
plaints  Commission  as  a  “fig  leaf.” 
He  also  complained  about  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  role  for  it  in  defending 
press  freedom. 

“I  am  deeply  unhappy  about  Cal- 
cutt,”  Ecclestone  said.  “I  think  it  is 
part  of  a  rising  climate  of  hostility  to 
freedom  of  expression.  I  think  it’s 
part  of  the  general  climate  of  secrecy 
and  opposition  to  nosy  journalists  in 
Britain.” 

The  NUJ,  he  said,  had  a  long  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Press  Council.  The 
council,  he  said,  was  set  up  “as  a 
direct  result  of  the  NUJ’s  evidence” 
to  the  postwar  press  commission.  The 
employers,  he  said,  “dragged  their 
heels  and  refused  to  cooperate,  and  it 
was  only  the  threat  of  legislation  that 
suddenly  made  the  employers  decide 
it  was  a  good  thing.” 

The  NUJ  left  the  Press  Council  in 
1980,  arguing  that  domination  by 
publishers  had  rendered  it  feeble  and 
ineffective.  The  union  rejoined  in 
April  1990,  after  the  Press  Council’s 
adoption  of  a  new  structure,  a  new 
financing  system  and  a  code  of  con¬ 
duct. 

Americans  visiting  Britain  for  the 
first  time  are  often  amazed  at  the 
tabloids.  The  tone  is  set  by  The  Sun, 
the  country’s  largest  selling  daily,  and 
its  Sunday  sister  paper,  the  News  of 
the  World.  Each  paper  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  right-wing  political  bias, 
topless  pinups,  and  intensive  cover¬ 
age  of  the  daily  activities  of  the  royal 
family  and  the  sex  lives  of  rock  sing¬ 
ers  and  soap  opera  stars.  The  News  of 


the  World  devotes  considerable  space 
to  sexually  errant  clergymen.  One  of 
the  Sun’s  most  famous  headlines  was 
“Gotcha!”  This  described  the  sinking 
of  the  Belgrano  during  the  1982  Falk- 
lands  war.  The  Sun’s  coverage  of  a 
1989  tragedy  in  which  more  than  90 
soccer  fans  died  sparked  off  a  boycott 
of  the  paper  in  Liverpool.  The  Sun 
had  said  that  Liverpool  fans  had 
attacked  and  even  urinated  on  police 
officers  who  were  trying  to  help  the 
injured.  The  Sun  later  apologized  for 
its  coverage. 


“Barely  any  of  the  popular  newspa¬ 
pers,”  the  Press  Council  said,  “can 
be  excused  from  breaches”  of  its  eth¬ 
ics  code. 

The  Sport,  a  relatively  new  entry  to 
the  tabloid  market  (recent  headline: 
“Oral  Sex  Revenge  of  Vampire  Rap¬ 
ists”),  has  won  two  dubious  distinc¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  banned  in  Ireland, 
and  it  was  the  subject  of  a  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  judgment  saying  that  it  should  not 
be  sold  alongside  other  newspapers 
but  on  the  top  shelf,  which  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  reserved  for  soft  pom. 


"/  am  deeply  unhappy  about  Calcutt,”  Ecclestone 
said.  “I  think  It  Is  part  of  a  rising  climate  of  hostility  to 
freedom  of  expression.  I  think  it’s  part  of  the  general 
climate  of  secrecy  and  opposition  to  nosy  journalists 
in  Britain.” 


Both  the  Sun  and  the  News  of  the 
World  are  owned  by  Australian-born 
publisher  Rupert  Murdoch.  Murdoch 
controls  about  a  third  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  British  national  papers. 
Among  the  other  titles  are  the  London 
Times  and  the  Sunday  Times.  Sun 
editor  Kelvin  MacKenzie  declined  a 
request  for  an  interview.  News  of  the 
World  editor  Patsy  Chapman,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Press  Complaints 
Commission,  was  not  available. 

As  with  the  Press  Council,  newspa¬ 
pers  will  print  the  judgments  of  the 
Press  Complaints  Commission.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  practice  has  been 
questioned.  The  Sun,  for  instance, 
ridiculed  the  negative  verdicts  it 
printed  regarding  its  own  behavior. 

In  a  recent  judgment  on  coverage  of 
disturbances  last  year  at  a  Manches¬ 
ter  prison,  the  Press  Council  crit¬ 
icized  the  tabloids  for  running  untrue 
stories.  “There  was  little  inhibition 
over  purveying  stories  about  mutila¬ 
tions,  castrations  and  hangings,”  the 
Press  Council  said.  “Whatever  miti¬ 
gation  there  might  have  been  for  con¬ 
jecture  about  deaths,  reports  of  other 
gruesome  events  were  based  almost 
entirely  on  rumor,  sometimes  enliv¬ 
ened  by  journalistic  embroidery.” 


“The  outcry  and  the  argument 
about  the  British  Press,”  Morgan 
said,  “is  an  outcry  and  an  argument 
about  the  conduct  of  a  very  small 
number  of  very  high-selling  newspa¬ 
pers  at  the  rough  end  of  the  tabloid 
trade.  It’s  not  an  argument  about  the 
responsibility  of  the  serious  national 
press  or  of  the  regional  press.” 

Among  the  tabloids,  he  said, 
“There  is  a  danger  that  intense  com¬ 
petition  can  act  as  sort  of  Gresham’s 
law — bad  journalism  driving  out 
good.  Given  the  kind  of  society  we 
have,  there  isn’t  an  obvious  answer  to 
that  point,  except  commitment  to 
forms  of  self-regulation.” 

Ecclestone  feels  that  “decades  of 
secrecy  and  government  manipula¬ 
tion”  have  helped  produce  a  press 
that  has  “little  moral  function,”  and 
believes  that  better  training  is  neces¬ 
sary.  “It’s  an  old  joke  in  British  jour¬ 
nalism:  Ethics  is  a  country  east  of 
London.” 

In  the  United  States,  Ecclestone 
said,  “journalism  has  a  social  func¬ 
tion,  which  is  at  least  recognized  and 
honored  to  some  extent.  The  First 
Amendment  gives  journalism  a  social 
and  political  respectability”  that  it 
has  lacked  in  Britain. 


Bell  to  retire  as  AAF  president 


After  23  years  at  the  helm,  Howard 
Bell  has  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  American  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  as  of  Dec.  31. 

In  1968,  Bell  was  named  the  first 
full-time  president  of  the  AAF,  a 
newly  merged  group  formed  by  the 
joining  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  and  the  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  West.  A  year  ago.  Bell 


had  notified  the  AAF  operations  com¬ 
mittee  of  his  plans  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  1991. 

A  presidential  succession  commit¬ 
tee,  appointed  by  AAF  chairman 
David  Bell  and  chaired  by  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.  vice  president/marketing  Ber¬ 
nard  Flanagan,  has  begun  a  review  of 
potential  candidates  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion. 
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Newspapers  as  enforcers  of  civil  rights 


Federal  court  ruling  says  newspapers  can  be  held  responsible 
for  running  ads  that  violate  fair  housing  laws 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

A  New  York  federal  appeals  court 
has  upheld  a  ruling  that  newspapers 
can  be  held  responsible  for  running 
ads  that  violate  the  U.S.  Fair  Housing 
Act,  raising  questions  about  whether 
newspapers  will  be  required  to  be  the 
enforcers  of  civil  rights  laws  against 
discriminatory  advertising. 

The  case,  involving  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Open 
Housing  Center,  was  brought  to  court 
by  the  group  of  fair-housing  advo¬ 
cates  in  1989.  They  charged  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  20  years,  the  New  York 
Times  ran  real  estate  advertisements 
that  showed  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  white  models,  communicating  a 
“whites  only”  message  to  potential 
customers. 

The  Times  argument  said  that  the 
suit  should  be  dismissed  because 
requiring  newspapers  to  monitor  ads 
would  violate  the  First  Amendment. 
The  newspaper  also  said  that  the 
restrictions  were  a  violation  of  adver¬ 
tisers’  free  speech  rights  because  the 
activity  being  advertised,  real  estate 
sales  or  rentals,  is  legal. 

The  Times’  motion  to  dismiss  the 
case  without  a  trial  was  rejected  on 
Jan.  23  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

The  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1%8  pro¬ 
hibits  the  publication  of  real  estate 
ads  “that  indicate  any  preference 
based  on  race”,  and  because  the 
court  believes  it  can  be  alleged  that 
the  Times  published  such  ads,  it 
denied  the  motion  to  dismiss. 

“We  perceive  no  disruption  of  the 
press’s  traditional  role  that  will  result 
from  prohibiting  the  publication  of 
real  estate  ads  that,  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  indicate  a  racial  preference,” 
said  the  three-judge  panel.  Because 
the  Times  already  routinely  monitors 
ads  for  such  things  as  deceptive 
claims  or  indecent  language,  “it 
strains  the  credulity  beyond  the 
breaking  point  to  assert  that  monitor¬ 
ing  ads  for  racial  messages  imposes  an 
unconstitutional  burden.” 

Because  the  ads  allegedly  promote 
illegal  discrimination,  the  court  ruled 
that  the  restrictions  do  not  violate 
commercial  free  speech  rights.  Com¬ 
mercial  speech  is  the  least  protected 


form  of  expression  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Nancy  Nielson,  spokesperson  for 
the  Times,  said  they  were  studying 
the  case  to  determine  what  the  next 
move  should  be. 

“The  Fair  Housing  Act  does  not 
specify  a  number  or  ratio  of  minorities 
that  must  appear  in  the  ads,”  said 
Nielson.  “That  is  not  the  role  of  the 
press  to  determine,  it  is  the  role  of  the 
government.  We  have  obeyed  the 
law.” 

An  argument  of  the  Times  was  that 
if  the  Fair  Housing  Act  provision 
about  depicting  racial  preference 
were  applied  to  the  newspaper,  the 
specter  of  racially  conscious  deci¬ 
sions  and  of  racial  quotas  in  advertis¬ 
ing  will  become  a  reality. 


The  court  found  that  this  concern 
was  “overblown”  since  the  quota 
controversy  principally  concerns 
selection  of  persons  for  employment 
or  school  admissions.  Because  the 
use  of  models  in  advertising  involves 
building  an  image  from  scratch  to  con¬ 
vey  a  specific  message,  the  court 
found  that  a  conscious  racial  decision 
regarding  models  seems  almost  inevi¬ 
table. 

Therefore,  an  interpretation  of  the 
act  that  may  lead  to  some  race-con¬ 
scious  decision  making  to  avoid  indi¬ 
cating  a  racial  preference  is  “hardly  a 
danger  to  be  averted  at  all  costs,”  the 
three-judge  panel  wrote. 

The  Fair  Housing  Act  says  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  print  or  publish  any  dis¬ 
criminatory  advertising  (such  as 
“whites  only”  or  “no  children”),  or 
any  advertising  that  portrays  humans 
of  one  group  to  the  exclusion  of 
others. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  all 
housing  advertisements  containing 
human  models  should  reasonably  rep¬ 
resent  majority  and  minority  groups 


in  the  metropolitan  area,  both  sexes, 
and,  when  appropriate,  families  with 
children.  If  models  are  used,  they 
should  portray  persons  in  an  equal 
social  setting  and  indicate  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  that  the  housing  is  open  to 
all  persons. 

(Jerald  Smith,  legal  adviser  to  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives,  sees 
nothing  new  in  the  ruling.  He  cited 
guidelines  that  have  been  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  ranks  since  1980  against  depicting 
a  racial  intent  using  human  models. 

“The  ruling  makes  newspapers 
responsible  for  their  own  conduct,” 
Smith  said.  “This  is  simply  advertis¬ 
ing  acceptability  imposed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

He  agrees  with  the  court  that  it 


would  not  be  very  difficult  for  news¬ 
papers  to  screen  ads  to  be  sure  that 
those  which  use  human  models  depict 
a  racial  balance  of  the  community. 

“What  you’re  looking  at  in  those 
ads  is  a  depiction  of  your  hometown, 
and  one  should  be  able  to  tell  if  it 
excludes  a  majority  or  minority  in  the 
community,”  Smith  said. 

Smith  believes  one  problem  with 
the  legislation  is  that  because  it  is 
buried  in  the  Fair  Housing  Act,  most 
newspapers  are  unaware  of  it. 

Rene  P.  Milam,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  counsel, 
said  that  a  series  of  ads  could  indicate 
a  discriminatory  intent  if  the  adver¬ 
tisements  continuously  portray  only 
one  racial  group.  But  she  said  it  is 
difficult  logistically  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  right  mix  of  minori¬ 
ties  represented,  since  the  law  does 
not  give  any  numbers. 

The  Washington  Post,  approached 
by  a  concerned  group  of  lawyers  for 
fair  housing  several  years  ago,  began 
a  voluntary  monitoring  of  real  estate 
advertising.  Nick  Cannistraro,  vice 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


“What  you’re  looking  at  in  those  ads  is  a  depiction 
of  your  hometown,  and  one  should  be  able  to  tell  if  it 
excludes  a  majority  or  minority  in  the  community,’’ 
Smith  said. 
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We  know  newspapers 


That^s  because  we  own  one! 


Don  Oldham,  founder  and  CEO  of  Digital 
Technology  has  published  the  Utah  County 
Journal  for  over  20  years!  He  knows  what 
newspapers  need.  Digital  Technology  has  been 
creating  systems  for  newspapers  for  over  10  years.! 


Digital  Technology  knows  newspapers  want 
to  cut  costs.  That’s  why  we  build  speed  into  our  systems 
using  off-the-shelf,  user  fnendly  Macintonsh  computers. 

Digital  Technology  knows  that  training  is 
critical  to  keeping  production  high.  That’s 
why  we  developed  Digital  Technology  University  to  provide 
comprehensive  training  for  your  trainer  and  provide  all  of 
the  materials  needed  to  implement  your  own  in-house 
training  program. 

Digital  Technology  knows  what  it  takes 
to  get  a  newspaper  out  That’s  why  he  designed  a 
system  for  every  phase  of  newspaper  production. 

Systems  that  are  designed  to  integrate  with  each  other  I 
or  stand  alone.  Systems  that  are  designed  to  be  / 

multi-user.  • 

Digital  Technology  knows  that 
newspapers  can’t  afford  costly  down  time. 

'That’s  why  we  provide  24-hour  technical  support  for  our 
software  and  the  hardware  we  bundle  with  it. 

Maintenance  agreements  that  include  overnight  or  same 
day  replacement  of  critical  parts,  or  train  you  to  use 
your  own  spare  parts  kit. 

Digital  Technology  knows  how  to  make 
newspapers  more  profitable!  That’s  because 
we’ve  done  it  with  our  own  Utah  County  Journal.  The 
Journal  has  continued  to  grow  in  readership,  in 
advertising  base,  and  in  the  number  of  issues  per  week. 


Digital  Technology  offers: 

•  Display  ad  makeup  and  pre-press  systems  has 
calibrated  color  for  process  color  output  straight  to 
film. 

•  Editorial  input,  page  layout  and  pagination, 
including  a  Mac-based,  SQL  fault  tolerant 
database  with  wire  capture. 

•  Single  order  entry  classified  ad  system  with 
accounting  and  production  all  in  one  package, 
including  a  classified  pagination  option. 

•  Desktop  color  separations 

•  Graphics  library 

•  Yoiu  “trainer”  certifies  through  intensive  Digital 
Technology  U.  training  courses. 

•  We  go  on-site  to  teach  you  how  to  implement  our 
systems. 

•  Customer  support,  24-hours,  7-days-a-week 

•  Hardware  and  software  maintenance  agreements 
available. 


Hire  the  experts. 

Cut  costs. 

Increase  profits! 

Let  the  experts  at  Digital  Technology  show  you  how  you 
can  implement  the  latest  Mac-based  desktop  publishing 


technology  to  paginate  your  newspaper.  The  new 
low-cost  Macs  make  it  affordable  to  upgrade  to  the 
latest  D'TP  technology  for  newspapers. 


Call  today  for  literature  and  a  free 
video  that  wiU  show  you  how  Digital 
Technology  can  help  you  increase 
your  bottom  line. 


500  West  1200  South,  Orem,  UT  84058 
Phone:  801-226-2984  •  FAX:  801-226-8438 


Candid  talk 

Newspaper  ad  execs  admit  it  wiii  be  a  tough  year;  discuss  ways  to  cope 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Attendees  of  the  146th  sales  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  were  uncharacteristically  can¬ 
did  about  the  state  of  business  this 
year. 

“This  is  the  first  one  of  these  I’ve 
been  to  where  people  aren’t  afraid  to 
admit  business  is  down,”  said  one 
regular  attendee. 

From  Katharine  Graham,  keynote 
speaker  and  CEO  of  the  Washington 
Post  Company,  as  well  as  from  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s 
executive  vice  president  Len  For¬ 
man,  attendees  heard  what  they 


already  knew,  1990  had  been  a  rough 
advertising  year. 

“Newspapers  today  find  them¬ 
selves  challenged  on  the  economic 
front,”  Graham  said.  “Nineteen- 
ninety  was  the  worst  year,  finan¬ 
cially,  our  industry  has  experienced 
in  decades. 

“For  some  of  you,  this  may  have 
been  your  first  exposure  ever  to  a 
downturn  in  advertising  revenue,  and 
some  of  you,  too,  for  the  first  time 
made  less  money  last  year  than  the 
year  before,”  she  said. 


She  listed  as  reasons  for  business 
being  so  soft  today  the  weak  retailing 
industry  and  the  shakiness  of  the 
banking  industry,  which  underwrites 
a  large  and  important  advertising  cat¬ 
egory,  real  estate. 

“These  are  troubling  times  for  the 
media  and  advertising  business.  We 
are  experiencing  the  worst  downturn 
since  the  Great  Depression.  On  top  of 
that,  structural  marketplace  changes 
have  materially  affected  our  custom¬ 
ers,  which  directly  impacts  on  our 
revenues,”  Forman  said. 

He  also  cited  crises  in  the  financial 
and  banking  sector,  and  the  deflation 
in  asset  values  such  as  real  estate  as 


reasons  for  the  troubling  times. 

“Despite  the  optimistic  forecasts  of 
a  short  and  mild  recession,  it  doesn’t 
look  like  it  will  get  better  very 
quickly,”  he  said. 

Forman  said  the  Ad  Bureau 
expected  total  advertising  revenue  to 
grow  by  approximately  1%  less  than 
in  1990,  and  newspaper  revenue 
growth  to  be  essentially  unchanged. 

Postal  rates  challenge 
Newspapers’  biggest  challenge, 
according  to  Graham,  does  not  come 
from  the  economy  or  business  com¬ 


petitors,  but  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice,  or  as  she  calls  it,  “the  Advo 
Postal  Service.” 

Graham  expressed  anger  at  the 
Post  Office  proposal  that  first-class 
mail,  copies  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  most  third-class  mail  were 
to  get  a  20%  to  25%  rate  increase, 
while  a  10%  decrease  in  rates  was 
proposed  for  “one  well-connected 
bulk  advertising  mailer.” 

While  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
ruled  for  only  a  16%  increase  for  first- 
class  mail,  Advo  received  only  a  4% 
increase,  she  said. 

“We  as  an  industry  need  to  do  more 
to  make  the  public,  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress,  and  their  surro¬ 
gates,  the  postal  authorities,  under¬ 
stand  why  postal  rates  are  still  unfair, 
and  what  their  consequences  are 
likely  to  be,”  Graham  said. 

She  listed  three  dangers  for  news¬ 
papers.  While  alternate  delivery  is  an 
important  long-run  issue  to  study  and 
with  which  to  experiment,  she  cau¬ 
tioned  not  to  let  costly  and  unwise 
diversification  divert  attention  from 
“the  main  ball.” 

A  second  danger  is  the  latest  elec¬ 
tronic  novelties,  which  will  nei¬ 
ther  solve  all  newspapers’  problems 
nor  put  them  out  of  business,  she 
said. 

Lastly,  advancing  technology 
offers  many  opportunities  for  seg¬ 
mentation,  and  Graham  said  newspa¬ 
pers  must  be  careful  not  to  narrow 
their  focus  and  move  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  customized  newspapers. 

Ad  Bureau  departures 
The  Ad  Bureau  indicated  how  they 
viewed  the  past  year  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  coming  year  by  the  kit 
they  handed  out  to  attendees  called 
“HELP!  for  hard  times.”  Included 
were  hints  for  drumming  up  business 
during  slow  times  and  opportunities 
for  new  business. 

Forman  said  that  a  bright  side  to  the 
situation  was  that  nothing  focuses 
attention  like  pain,  and  pain  brings 
change.  He  said  the  industry  must 
become  market-driven  and  adapt  to 
fit  the  customer’s  strategy.  This  shift 
in  attitude  is  the  basis  for  the  changes 
at  the  bureau,  which  includes  a  staff 
restructuring. 

The  Ad  Bureau  staff  has  been 
downsized  by  20%  over  the  past  year. 
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Newspapers’  biggest  challenge,  according  to  Graham, 
does  not  come  from  the  economy  or  business 
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Forman  said.  Last  year,  at  INAME’s 
annual  meeting,  Forman  said  that  a 
review  of  Ad  Bureau  personnel  would 
be  done,  and  it  included  a  group  of 
staffers  who  were  close  to  retirement. 
Those  who  have  left  within  the  past 
few  months  include  Charlie  Kinsolv¬ 
ing,  Thelma  Anderson,  William  Park, 
Jerry  Schaefer,  and  Alfred  Eisen- 
preis  recently  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment. 


The  Ad  Bureau  staff 
has  been  downsized  by 
20%  over  the  past  year, 
Forman  said. 


Six  newspaper  advertising  and 
marketing  executives  were  added  to 
the  Ad  Bureau  board  of  directors. 
Forman  said  they  will  be  full  direc¬ 
tors,  not  second-class  citizens,  with 
direct  input  into  all  policy  delibera¬ 
tions. 

These  six  will  be  the  ones  to  meet 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
marketing,  research,  circulation  and 
promotion  organizations  to  discuss 
the  plans  to  consolidate  industry 
efforts  under  the  Booz-Allen  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Forman  also  said  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  bureau  president  is 
“nearing  conclusion”  and  should  be 
announced  within  the  next  couple  of 
weeks. 

The  Ad  Bureau  will  also  establish  a 
new  Sales  Advisory  Committee  to 
provide  guidance  as  the  bureau  deve¬ 
lops  its  annual  plan  to  evaluate  bureau 
activities,  programs  and  products, 
and  to  suggest  new  ones.  The  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  chaired  by  an  NAB 
board  member  and  be  comprised  of 
advertising  and  marketing  execu¬ 
tives. 

First  woman  president 

The  meeting  did  have  some  bright 
spots.  Beverly  Klein  Sr.  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal/Sentinel  company  was 
elected  as  the  first  woman  president 
of  INAME  and  said  that  she  wanted 
the  meeting  to  focus  on  the  positive. 

So  much  of  the  news  this  year  was 
about  the  decline  in  advertising  sales 
and  revenue  that  she  hoped  the  meet¬ 
ing  would  get  past  that  and  focus  on 
what  could  be  done. 

She  acknowledged  that  the  indus¬ 
try  was  facing  a  difficult  and  unusual 
year,  and  that  the  industry  could  no 
longer  run  on  automatic  pilot.  Innova¬ 
tion  was  needed  to  meet  the  year’s 
challenges. 

Klein  said  the  number  one  priority 
for  the  organization  was  to  garner 


more  advertising  share  of  the  market 
by  developing  competitive  strategies, 
better  penetration  and  circulation, 
and  with  industrywide  promotion. 

Ex-publisher 
sentenced  for 
embezzlement 

Former  Clovis  (N.M.)  News  Jour¬ 
nal  publisher  James  Griffin  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years  in  prison  for 
embezzlement  and  ordered  to  pay 
$250,000  in  restitution  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  parent  company. 

Griffin  was  sentenced  to  nine 
years,  the  maximum  term  allowable. 
Judge  David  Bonem  suspended  seven 
years  and  ordered  Griffin  to  serve  the 
remainder  at  the  minimum-security 
Roswell  Correctional  Center. 

Griffin  had  been  charged  with  tak¬ 
ing  more  than  $20,000  from  the  News 
Journal  and  its  parent  company.  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers.  He  pleaded  guilty 
in  September  as  part  of  an  agreement 
with  prosecutors. 

An  arrest  warrant  said  Griffin  paid 
for  such  personal  items  as  a  motor 
home  and  a  Mustang  convertible  with 
company  money. 

Griffin,  who  had  been  with  the 
paper  since  1960,  resigned  last 
March.  —  AP 


South  Korean 
paper,  Newsweek 
in  joint  effort 

Newsweek  magazine  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  plans  to  develop  a 
Korean-language  edition  with  the 
South  Korean  newspaper  Joongang 
Ilbo,  the  first  issue  to  be  published 
later  this  year. 

Newsweek’s  English-language  edi¬ 
tion,  which  has  a  circulation  of 
37,000,  will  continue  to  be  distributed 
in  Korea.  The  Korean-language  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  the  second  version  of  the 
magazine  to  be  published  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  other  than  English. 

Price  hike 

Stars  &  Stripes  has  raised  its  single¬ 
copy  price  due  to  inflationary  reasons 
that  resulted  in  a  loss  of  more  than 
$570,000  in  1990. 

The  price  for  Monday  through 
Saturday  editions  has  been  raised 
from  250  to  350.  The  Sunday  edition  is 
500. 

The  paper,  which  claims  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  200,000  for  its  European  edi¬ 
tion,  blamed  the  falling  value  of  the 
dollar  and  a  decreasing  readership 
due  to  plans  for  European  troop 
reduction  as  reasons  for  the  increase. 
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Apartment  dwellers  feud  over  relocation  expenses 

Orange  County  Register’s  $39  million  expansion  plan  calls 
for  the  demolition  of  a  190-unit  apartment  project 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Apartment  dwellers  in  the  path  of 
the  Orange  County  Register’s  $39 
million  expansion  plan  are  battling  the 
newspaper  over  the  amount  of  their 
relocation  expenses. 

About  200  of  the  protestors  demon¬ 
strated  in  front  of  the  Register’s  Santa 
Ana  headquarters  recently  after  being 
told  they  had  been  misinformed  about 
what  they  said  was  a  promised  meet¬ 
ing  with  newspaper  officials. 

The  Register’s  building  project, 
which  was  approved  by  the  City 
Council  on  Jan.  22,  calls  for  the 
demolition  of  a  190-unit  apartment 
project  adjacent  to  its  main  building. 
The  paper  has  an  option  to  buy  the 
adjoining  property,  according  to 
Thomas  M.  Grochow,  assistant  to  the 
Register’s  general  manager. 

The  Register  has  established  a  relo¬ 
cation  office  in  the  apartment  com¬ 
plex  and  staffed  it  with  a  hired  con¬ 
sulting  firm. 

At  issue  is  the  amount  of  relocation 
funds  the  Register  is  offering. 

Grochow  said  the  minimum  reloca¬ 
tion  payout  would  be  $2,000  with  the 
average  in  the  $3,200-$3,900  range, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  family 


IN  BRIEF - 


Price  hike 

Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  has  raised  the  newsstand 
price  of  eight  of  its  10  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  by  50  to  400  a  copy. 

The  increase  was  prompted  by 
higher  distribution  costs,  according  to 
Lawrence  K.  Beaupre,  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  are  owned  by  Gannett 
Co.  Inc. 

The  two  papers  whose  price  stayed 
the  same  were  the  Herald  Statesman 
of  Yonkers  and  the  Daily  Argus  of 
Mount  Vernon,  where  distribution 
costs  are  lower  because  of  population 
density,  Beaupre  said. 

The  other  papers  in  the  group  are 
the  White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch, 
the  Standard  Star  of  New  Rochelle, 
the  Daily  Item  of  Port  Chester,  the 
Daily  News  of  Tarrytown,  the  Citi¬ 
zen-Register  of  Ossining,  The  Star  of 


and  the  rent  differential  in  their  new 
abode.  The  figure  could  go  as  high  as 
$4,600,  he  added. 

Attorney  Richard  Spix,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  mostly  Hispanic  tenants,  is 
seeking  a  basic  payment  of  $5,000, 
asserting  that  they  face  high  replace¬ 
ment  costs  because  of  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty’s  expensive  housing  and  the  short¬ 
age  of  rental  units. 


The  Register  has 
established  a  relocation 
office  in  the  apartment 
complex  and  staffed  it 
with  a  hired  consulting 
firm. 


He  said  the  low-income  tenants  are 
currently  paying  $700-a-month  rent 
and  will  have  to  come  up  with  the  first 
and  last  months’  rent,  plus  a  security 
deposit,  in  their  new  places. 

“The  Register  spent  $250,000  to 
hire  a  consultant  to  clear  the  site,’’ 
Spix  said.  “If  they  took  that  money 


Peekskill  and  the  Rockland  Journal 
News.  —  AP 

USA  Today  plans 
new  baseball  tab 

USA  Today  has  announced  plans  to 
publish  a  weekly  baseball  tabloid 
called  USA  Today  Baseball  Weekly, 
which  is  slated  to  begin  publication 
April  5  with  a  $1  cover  price. 

The  tabloid  will  be  produced 
weekly  through  the  1991  baseball  sea¬ 
son  and  then  every  other  week  in  the 
off-season.  It  will  be  available  both  on 
the  newsstand  and  via  subscription. 

Named  as  publisher  was  USA 
Today  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  Thomas  J.  Farrell, 
who  headed  a  task  force  originally 
exploring  the  idea. 

Other  appointments  include;  as  edi¬ 
tor,  Paul  White,  formerly  assignment 
editor/baseball  for  USA  Today;  as 


and  gave  each  family  a  pro-rated 
share  it  would  do  a  lot  to  help  them 
acquire  the  hard-to-find  housing  in 
Orange  County.’’ 

Grochow  noted  that  the  Register  is 
not  obligated  to  furnish  any  relocation 
funds  but  is  doing  so  because  “we’ve 
been  in  business  in  Santa  Ana  for  50 
years  and  we  have  a  desire  to  address 
what  are  obviously  reasonable  needs 
of  those  tenants.” 

After  the  demonstrators  were  told 
by  an  employee  in  the  Register’s  per¬ 
sonnel  office  that  newspaper  officials 
would  not  come  out  to  discuss  the 
issue,  Spix  told  reporters  that  his 
clients  were  being  “stiff-armed.” 

Grochow  retorted  that  the  tenants 
had  been  “misinformed”  about  a 
meeting  with  Register  executives. 

“We’ve  been  telling  them  all  along 
that  the  place  to  present  their  griev¬ 
ances  is  the  relocation  office.  That’s 
why  we  set  it  up,”  he  stated. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Spix  said 
he  had  30  days  to  challenge  the  City 
Council’s  approval  of  the  Register’s 
building  project  and  would  do  so  if  his 
demands  are  not  met. 

Grochow  said  the  paper’s  press¬ 
room  expansion  is  planned  over  a  25- 
year  period  in  five-year  stages. 


circulation  director,  Rick  D.  Gebens- 
leben,  general  manager/Cleveland- 
Columbus  market  for  USA  Today; 
and  as  national  advertising  director, 
Kevin  J.  McCarthy,  formerly  account 
executive  at  USA  Today. 

N.Y.  Post 
rewards  four 

Peter  Kalikow,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Post,  has 
presented  awards  to  four  employees 
of  the  paper  for  developing  new  ideas 
which  will  save  the  Post  some 
$100,000  annually. 

Victor  Occhipinti,  John  McMahon 
and  Angelo  Piro,  all  pressmen  at  the 
Post,  worked  collectively  to  help 
management  revise  the  press  sched¬ 
ule  in  an  effort  to  improve  timeliness 
in  distribution  and  suggested  an  idea 
which  reduces  the  number  of  plates 
used  in  the  production  process. 
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Convicted  murderer’s  libel  suit  tossed  out 


A  $1  million  libel  suit  filed  against 
five  news  organizations  by  a  con¬ 
victed  murderer  claiming  he  was 
defamed  in  10  separate  newspaper 
articles  has  been  dismissed  by  a  U.S. 
District  Court  judge  in  Indiana. 

Larry  Fox,  who  was  convicted  of 
killing  his  longtime  girlfriend,  filed 
suit  against  Indiana  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Home  News  Enterprises  of 
Columbus,  Indianapolis  Newspapers 
Inc.,  the  Scott  County  Journal  of 
Scottsburgh,  the  Herald  Times  Inc.  of 
Bloomington,  and  the  Kentucky 
newspaper  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  Executives  from  each  of  the 
companies  also  were  named  in  the 


Libel  case  must 
go  to  trial 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  failed  in  a  Supreme  Court  bid 
to  scuttle  a  libel  lawsuit  stemming 
from  its  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
reports  on  recruiting  scandals  in  col¬ 
lege  athletics. 

The  court  let  stand  a  ruling  that 
forces  the  paper  to  defend  itself  at 
trial  against  libel  allegations  by 
Reggie  Warford,  a  former  University 
of  Pittsburgh  assistant  basketball 
coach. 

The  newspaper  in  October  1985  ran 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  recruiting  of 
student  athletes  by  major  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  in  which  a  Kentucky 
high  school  basketball  star  had 
accused  Warford  of  offering  him 
money  if  he  attended  Pitt. 

—  AP 

Lawsuit  dropped 

Honolulu  Mayor  Frank  Fasi  has 
announced  he  is  dropping  a  lawsuit  he 
had  filed  against  KHON-TV  and  Ian 
Lind,  editor  of  the  Hawaii  Monitor,  a 
newsletter  on  Hawaii  political  cam¬ 
paign  donations. 

The  lawsuit  contended  that  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Lind  about  campaign 
donations  and  a  KHON  broadcast  on 
Jan.  8  were  libelous  and  defamatory. 

Fasi  said  he  dropped  the  suit 
because  it  would  have  put  a  strain  on 
his  schedule  and  could  have  taken  up 
time  during  the  next  election. 

Lind,  who  maintains  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  published  was  truthful  and 
accurate,  said  Fasi  filed  the  suit  in 
order  to  intimidate  him  and  to  prevent 
him  from  investigating  and  reporting 
on  questionable  campaign  practices 
in  Hawaii. 
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suit. 

Fox  labeled  as  libelous  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  various  publications 
about  the  March  1986  murder  of  his 
girlfriend.  Fox’s  paternity  lawsuit  a 
month  later  to  establish  himself  as  her 
son’s  father,  her  relatives’  appeal  of 
the  decision  granting  him  custody  of 
the  boy  and  a  grand  jury  indictment  of 
Fox  for  his  girlfriend’s  murder  while 
the  custody  case  appeal  was  pending. 

Fox  was  later  tried  and  convicted 
for  the  murder. 

The  articles  were  based  on  various 
sources,  including  the  Associated 
Press,  police  statements,  official 
documents  and  proceedings  and  other 
channels  of  information  from  which 
the  newspapers  would  have  no  reason 
to  question  their  truth.  Thus,  the 
judge  found  that  they  had  shown  no 
actual  malice,  which  was  required 
because  of  Fox’s  being  in  the  public 
spotlight  and  because  the  criminal 
prosecution  was  of  public  interest. 

In  granting  summary  judgment  to 
the  defendants.  Judge  Larry  J. 
McKinney  described  the  “vast 
majority”  of  Fox’s  arguments  as  “tot¬ 
ally  without  merit  ....  More¬ 
over,  the  alleged  defamatory  state¬ 
ments  were  essentially  true.” 


Some  24  consumer  and  disability 
groups  in  a  joint  filing  to  Judge  Harold 
Greene  recently  called  for  the 
removal  of  the  ban  that  prohibits  the 
regional  Bell  operating  companies 
from  providing  information  services. 

In  their  filing,  the  groups  refute 
arguments  presented  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  others  opposed  to  removal  of 
the  restrictions. 

Citing  both  the  strengths  they 
believe  the  RBOCs  could  bring  to  the 
information  services  industry  and 
how  information  services  delivered 
simply  and  affordably  would  benefit 
the  disabled  community,  the  filing 
pointed  out  that  anti-competitive 
arguments  do  not  hold  up  since  the 
RBOCs  already  compete  in  other  mar¬ 
kets,  such  as  yellow  pages  directories. 

Those  participating  in  the  filing 
include;  Action  for  Children’s  Televi¬ 
sion;  American  Council  of  the  Blind; 
Black  Citizens  for  a  Fair  Media  and 
the  Council  of  Churches  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  Church  Federation  of 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


Consumer  groups 
file  support 
for  RBOCs 
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N.S.  “Buddy”  Hayden  has  been 
named  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  North  Jersey  Newspaper 
Co.  of  Paramus,  N.J.,  and  publisher 
of  the  North  Jersey  Herald  and  News 
of  Passaic,  N.J.  He  succeeds 
Anthony  J.  Calianese,  who  had 
headed  the  company  for  four  years. 

Hayden  had  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter  with  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald 
and  the  Daily  Record  of  Hickory, 
N.C.  He  also  served  as  president  and 
editor  of  the  Jackson  Herald  in  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Ga.,  owner,  president  and  editor 
of  The  Sun  in  Hartwell,  Ga.,  and 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Athens 
(Ga.)  Banner-Herald,  the  Athens 
(Ga.)  Daily  News,  the  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Advertiser  in  Huntington, 
W.Va.,  the  Oregon  Statesman  and 
Capital  Journal  of  Salem,  Ore.,  the 
Courier-Post  of  Cherry  Hill,  N.J., 
and  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  He  also 
served  as  president  and  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner. 


Robert  L.  “Bob”  Swofford  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Press  Democrat  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
He  replaces  Bruce  Kyse,  who  was 
named  editor  after  Michael  Parman 
was  promoted  to  general  manager  of 
the  paper. 

Swofford  had  previously  worked  as 
executive  news  editor  at  the  Demo¬ 
crat,  associate  metro  editor  and  com¬ 
munity  editor  at  the  Orange  County 
(Calif.)  Register,  suburan  editor  of 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Redding  (Calif.)  Record 
Searchlight  and  news  editor,  reporter 
and  photographer  at  the  Tulare 
(Calif.)  Advance-Register. 

*  *  * 

The  following  individuals  have 
been  elected  as  officers  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Press  Association:  president — 


Dave  Reid,  Providence  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin-,  vice  president — Rudolph 
Hempe,  Wilson  Publishing;  trea¬ 
surer — Rick  Wilson,  Wilson  Pub¬ 
lishing;  and  secretary — Linda  Levin, 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Schwartz,  news  editor/ 
metro  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has 
been  named  news  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  succeeds  Thomas  S.  Barber, 
who  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
features/lifestyle  section. 


The  Village  Voice  of  New  York  has 
announced  the  following  promotions: 

Molly  Caroland,  classified  sales 
manager,  has  been  promoted  to  clas¬ 
sified  director.  She  has  worked  in  the 
classified  department  since  1986. 

Eileen  McMahon,  production 
manager,  has  been  promoted  to  pro¬ 
motion  director.  She  had  served  as 
promotion  manager  since  1989. 

Steven  Brenman  Dart,  associate 
promotion  manager/promotion  de¬ 
signer,  has  been  promoted  to  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  He  has  worked  with 
promotions  at  the  Voice  since  1988. 
^ 

Jerry  Newton  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  for  the  four  Mineral 
King  Publishing  Co.  newspapers  in 
Tulare  County,  Calif.,  including  the 
Exeter  Sun,  the  Farmersville  Herald, 
the  Three  Rivers  Current  and  the 
Woodlake  Echo,  all  weeklies. 

Newton  is  former  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  a  weekly  and  a  shop¬ 
per  published  in  Mendocino  County, 
Calif.,  by  Lesher  Communications 
Inc.  He  is  also  the  co-founder  and 
former  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Journal  of  Camp  Verde,  Ariz. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  M.  Apcar  has  joined  the 
New  York  Times  as  an  assistant  busi- 
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ness  and  financial  editor.  He  previ¬ 
ously  worked  as  a  staff  reporter  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Detroit, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Dallas  and 
most  recently  worked  as  business  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  following  Miami  Herald  circu¬ 
lation  executives  have  been  pro¬ 
moted: 

Donna  E.  Sasser  has  been  named 
assistant  circulation  director/market¬ 
ing.  She  will  have  responsibility  for 
the  sales  and  marketing,  subscriber 
service,  single-copy  sales  and  News¬ 
paper  in  Education  departments.  She 
has  worked  for  the  Herald  for  16 
years,  most  recently  as  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  Dade  County,  Fla. 

George  Torres  has  been  named 
sales  and  marketing  manager  for 
Dade  County  with  responsibility  for 
telemarketing,  door-to-door  sales, 
retail  outlet  sales  and  subscriber 
retention  areas.  He  joined  the  paper 
in  1982  and  has  held  several  positions, 
most  recently  subscriber  service 
manager. 

Carlos  Curbelo  has  been  named 
subscriber  service  manager  and  will 
be  responsible  for  all  customer  ser¬ 
vice  functions  in  Dade,  Broward, 
Palm  Beach  and  Treasure  Coast 
counties.  Since  1973,  he  has  held  sev¬ 
eral  positions  with  both  the  Herald 
and  the  Miami  News,  most  recently 
single-copy  sales  marketing  manager 
for  the  Herald. 

Carolyn  Lavan  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  educational  services  man¬ 
ager  from  Newspaper  in  Education 
manager.  She  has  been  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  for  15  years  and  has  served  in 
several  positions. 

Jorge  Gonzalez  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  for  El  Nuevo 
Herald.  He  has  served  in  several  posi¬ 
tions  since  coming  to  the  Herald  in 
1%7. 

*  ♦  * 

Dale  Gossard  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Lima  (Ohio) 
News.  He  succeeds  Elmer  Clark, 
who  recently  retired  after  nearly  45 
years  in  the  newspaper  business.  L. 
Allen  McBride  succeeds  Gossard  as 
circulation  manager. 

Gossard  has  worked  at  the  paper 
for  27  years  in  both  the  production 
and  circulation  departments  and 
McBride  has  served  since  1979  in  sev¬ 
eral  circulation  positions. 
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The  Daily  Press  Inc.  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  publishers  of  the  Daily 
Press  and  the  Times-Herald,  has 
announced  the  following  promotions: 

Jack  W.  Davis  Jr.,  editor,  has 
been  named  vice  president  and  editor 
and  George  A.  McDaniel,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  has  been  named  vice 
president  and  advertising  director. 

Davis  joined  the  Daily  Press  in  1987 
and  had  previously  worked  as  metro¬ 
politan  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  founder  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  weekly  Fig¬ 
aro. 

Prior  to  being  named  advertising 
director  in  1987,  McDaniel  worked  as 
advertising  display  manager  for  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel.  Previously 
he  had  worked  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Detroit  News. 

*  *  * 

T.B.  Butler  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  of 
Tyler,  Texas,  has  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  executive  appointments: 

J.D.  Osborn,  purchasing  manager, 
has  been  promoted  to  general  man¬ 
ager.  He  joined  the  company  in  1985 
and  had  previously  worked  for  the 
Longview  (Texas)  News-Journal. 

Thomas  Clyde,  vice  president  of 
finance,  has  been  named  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer.  He  first  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1969  and  has  worked  as  a  full¬ 
time  employee  since  1977.  He  has 
served  in  several  positions  at  the  com¬ 
pany. 

A.J.  “Jim”  Giametta,  managing 
editor,  has  been  named  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  He  had  previously  worked  as 
senior  editor  of  the  News-Journal, 
city  editor  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Texas) 
News  and  editor  of  the  Longview 
Morning  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Journal/Sentinel  Inc.  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  publishers  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
has  announced  the  following  circula¬ 
tion  appointments: 

James  L.  Clark  has  been  named 
circulation  manager.  He  had  previ¬ 


ously  held  several  positions  at  the 
company,  most  recently  city  zone 
manager;  Thomas  W.  Pierce  has 
been  named  metro  manager.  He  had 
previously  worked  as  district  sales 
manager  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  and  had  also  served  in  sev¬ 
eral  positions  at  Journal/Sentinel, 
including  suburban  zone  manager; 
Lee  Samuelson,  who  has  worked 
with  the  company  for  27  years,  has 
been  named  state  manager;  Jack 
Druml,  who  had  previously  held  sev¬ 
eral  management  positions  within  the 
department,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  metro  manager;  Mark  Thomas, 
who  had  held  several  supervisory 
positions  in  the  department,  has  been 
named  metro  sales  manager.  He  most 
recently  served  as  Milwaukee  tele¬ 
marketing  manager;  Bobbi  Walcutt, 
who  had  previously  worked  as  city 
circulation  sales  manager,  has  been 
named  marketing  coordinator;  and 
Susan  Schoenfeld,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  supervised  Waukesha  telemar¬ 
keting  operations,  has  been  named 
circulation  telemarketing  manager. 

*  *  * 

Gannett  Outdoor  Group  has 
announced  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments:  Barbara  Glustoff,  vice 
president  of  sales/Gannett  Transit, 
has  been  promoted  to  vice  president 
of  sales/Eastern  Region;  Michael 
Miller,  vice  president/group  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales/Eastern  Region,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  sales/ 
Eastern  Region;  Christine  A.  Craw¬ 
ford,  representative  of  affiliate  rela¬ 
tions,  has  been  promoted  to  manager 
of  affiliate  relations  of  Gannett  Out¬ 
door  Network  U.S.A.;  and  Susan 
Jacobs,  director  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  at  Naegele  Outdoor  Advertising 
of  Minnesota,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  communications  services  at 
corporate  headquarters  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Donrey  Media  Group  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  has  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  changes: 

Joe  Norton,  publisher  of  the  Bor- 


ger  (Texas)  News-Herald,  has  retired 
after  18  years  with  the  company.  Tom 
Quinn,  publisher  of  the  Weatherford 
(Texas)  Democrat  and  Donrey  region 
manager,  replaces  Norton. 

Norton  had  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter/photographer  at  the  Eureka 
Springs  (Ark.)  Times-Echo  and  later 
worked  in  both  the  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  at  the  Northwest 
Arkansas  Morning  News  of  Rogers, 
Ark.  He  eventually  served  as 
publisher  of  Donrey  papers  in  Boone- 
ville.  Ark.,  and  Macon,  Mo. 

Quinn,  who  will  continue  his  duties 
as  region  manager,  had  previously 
worked  as  publisher  of  the  Pawhuska 
(Okla.)  Journal-Capital  and  the  Guy- 
mon  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald. 

Bill  Rice  replaces  Quinn  as 
publisher  of  the  Democrat.  He  had 
previously  worked  for  Donrey  as 
advertising  director  of  the  Cleburne 
(Texas)  Times-Review  and  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Sweetwater 
(Texas)  Reporter. 

Bob  Hager  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily 
Leader.  He  had  previously  worked  as 
manager  of  the  Cedar  Creek  (Texas) 
Pilot,  a  Donrey  publication,  and  as 
general  manager  of  Donrey  papers  in 
Pawhuska,  Okla.,  and  Booneville, 
Ark.  He  started  his  career  with  Don¬ 
rey  as  an  account  executive  at  the 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Times 
Record. 

Tom  Stallbaumer,  former 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Leader,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Oska- 
loosa  (Iowa)  Herald.  He  replaces 
Don  Law,  who  recently  resigned.  He 
started  his  career  with  Donrey  as  an 
advertising  sales  representative  at  the 
Sherman  (Texas)  Democrat. 

*  *  * 

John  Mack  Carter,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Good  Housekeeping 
magazine,  has  been  elected  1991 
president  of  the  Deadline  Club,  the 
New  York  City  professional  chapter 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists.  He  succeeds  Cliff  Spieler  of 
the  New  York  Power  Authority. 
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OBITUARIES 


Phelps  H.  Adams,  88,  former  chief 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Sun  and  administrative 
vice  president  for  United  States  Steel, 
died  of  emphysema  Jan.  13.  He  had 
also  worked  for  the  New  York  Herald. 

*  *  « 

Charles  Collins  “Bob”  Al¬ 
dridge,  90,  retired  managing  editor 
of  the  Beaumont  (Texas)  Journal, 
died  Jan.  17.  He  retired  in  1%5  after 
13  years  as  managing  editor.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  in  1927. 

*  4:  4: 

Marion  “Marnie”  F.  Banks,  43, 
founder  of  the  Boca  Beacon  in  Boca 
Grande,  Fla.,  died  Jan.  19  in  Sar¬ 
asota,  Fla.,  the  result  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident.  She  had  also  worked  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
was  president  of  Bayou  Bonita  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  in  Boca  Grande. 

4e  4e  4c 

James  A.  Clendinen,  80,  a  former 
head  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  board,  died  Jan.  18  in  Tampa. 
He  had  led  campaigns  for  open  gov¬ 
ernment,  election  reform  and  a  code 
of  conduct  for  elected  officials  in 
Florida. 

4c  4c  4c 

Retired  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  news 
editor  J.C.  Cross,  79,  died  Dec.  29. 
He  had  been  an  employee  at  the  Tri¬ 
bune  for  more  than  30  years. 

4c  4c  4c 

George  Donnelly,  87,  sports  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Newport  (R.I.)  Daily 
News,  died  Jan.  6. 

4c  4c  4c 

Forrest  C.  Edwards,  76,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  writer  and  editor  for 
nearly  four  decades,  was  found  dead 
at  his  California  home  Jan.  17  after  a 
long  bout  with  heart  trouble.  He 
worked  as  an  AP  correspondent  dur¬ 
ing  the  Korean  War  and  worked  as 
Hong  Kong  bureau  chief  during  the 
Vietnam  War.  He  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  at  the  Mandan  (N.D.)  Pio¬ 
neer. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  J.  Fegan,  75,  retired  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  weekly  Eastham 
(Mass.)  Oracle,  died  Jan.  19  in  Well- 
fleet,  Mass.  He  had  also  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  photographer  at  the 
Cape  Cod  Times  in  Hyannis,  Mass. 

4c  4c  4c 

Millard  “Bert”  Frazier,  68,  vet¬ 
eran  newspaperman  and  founding 
member  of  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land  Newspaper  Guild,  died  Jan.  1 1  of 
cancer.  He  had  worked  at  The  Tri¬ 


bune  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  the  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Gazette,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  the  defunct  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin. 

4c  4c  4c 

Charles  E.  Goddu,  chief  of  the 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  bureau  of  the 
Union-News  and  the  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  17 
years,  died  Jan.  11.  He  had  also 
worked  for  the  Holyoke  Transcript- 
Telegram  and  the  Springfield  Union. 

4c  4c  4c 

Milton  Greenglass,  64,  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  died  Jan.  18  due  to  complica¬ 
tions  from  heart  surgery.  He  had  also 
worked  as  sports  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald  American  and  as  news  editor 
of  the  Dedham  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  Polk  Kerlin,  78,  a  former 
Associated  Press  photographer  in 
Atlanta,  Miami  and  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  died  Jan.  7. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  A.  Murray,  53,  makeup  man 
at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News  for,  22  years,  died  Jan.  20  in 
Philadelphia. 

4c  4c  4c 

Emily  Pr.\tt  Packard,  71,  retired 
circulation  manager  at  Soundings 
Publications  of  Essex,  Conn.,  died 
Jan.  11  in  Portland,  Conn.  She  also 
worked  as  a  writer  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Glastonbury  (Conn.)  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

4c  4c  4c 

Rudolph  Rella,  62,  general  fore¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  Times  press¬ 
room,  died  of  pancreatic  cancer  Jan. 
18  in  Sayreville,  N.J.  He  had  worked 
in  the  pressroom  since  1%5. 

4c  4c  4c 

Hugh  C.  Scott,  82,  former  feature 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Sunday  magazine,  died  Jan.  15  in 
Lansdale,  Pa.  He  had  worked  for  the 
magazine  since  the  1930s. 

4c  4c  4c 

Milton  1.  Stewart,  75,  a  retired 
newspaper  managing  editor,  died 
Dec.  30  in  Franklin,  N.C.  He  had 
been  managing  editor  of  several 
newspapers  in  California,  Florida, 
Massachusetts  and  Michigan. 

4c  4c  4c 

Lee  K.  Turpin,  79,  advertising 
director  for  37  years  at  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Eagle,  died  Dec.  5  in  Tulsa. 

4c  4c  4c 

Craig  Custer  Vollmer,  60,  who 
served  as  editor,  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher  at  several  newspapers  across 


the  country,  died  Oct.  28  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  He  most  recently  served 
as  head  of  the  photography  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Bridgeport  Post-Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

Edward  O.  Vondrak,  76,  founder 
and  former  publisher  of  the  South¬ 
west  News-Herald  of  Chicago,  died 
Jan.  3  in  Burbank,  111.  He  had  also 
worked  as  editor  of  the  Brighton  Park 
Life  and  publisher  of  the  Clear-Ridge 
Reporter,  the  Southwest  Beacon,  the 
Southwest  Shopper  and  the  South¬ 
west  Suburbanite. 

4c  4c  4c 

Don  Wolfe,  75,  a  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  more  than  50  years,  died  Dec. 
25.  He  began  his  career  at  the  Daily 
Sentinel-Tribune  of  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio,  and  later  worked  in  several 
editing  and  reporting  positions  at  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Times  and  The  Blade  of 
Toledo. 


Colombian 
publisher  killed 

Police  officers  raided  a  drug  cartel 
hideaway  Jan.  25  in  Bogota,  Colom¬ 
bia,  in  an  attempt  to  free  the  publisher 
of  a  newsmagazine  who  had  been 
held  captive  since  Aug.  30,  but  she 
was  shot  by  her  captors  during  the 
battle  and  died  a  few  hours  later, 
according  to  police  officials. 

Diana  Turbay,  38,  publisher  of  Hoy 
Por  Hoy  and  daughter  of  former 
President  Julio  Cesar  Turbay  Ayala, 
was  shot  three  times  in  the  back  and 
died  several  hours  later  after  going 
through  surgery  at  a  local  hospital. 

—  AP 

Children’s  paper 
shuts  down 

The  Young  American,  a  twice- 
monthly  national  newspaper  for  chil¬ 
dren,  has  announced  that  publication 
has  ceased  due  to  financial  difficul¬ 
ties.  Nine  employees  have  been  laid 
off,  as  well.  The  paper  is  reportedly  in 
discussions  with  possible  financial 
supporters. 

Environmental 
phone  line 

The  Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  New  Mexican 
has  announced  it  is  sponsoring  a  free 
telephone  line  to  provide  area  resi¬ 
dents  with  environmental  tips. 
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Ex-news  hawkers  return  to  the  streets 

‘Newsboys’  ranging  in  age  from  60  to  80  seil  the  Portiand 
Oregonian’s  Persian  Guif  extra  edition  on  street  corners 


When  war  broke  out  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  Portlanders  heard  the  almost  for¬ 
gotten  cry  of  “Extra,  Extra!”  on 
downtown  streets. 

The  cry  was  no  more  nostalgic  than 
the  Oregonian  “newsboys”  who 
were  uttering  it. 

They  were  the  newshawks  of 
yesteryear  —  men  in  their  60s,  70s 
and  80s,  who  are  members  of  Port¬ 
land’s  Ex-Newsboys  Association. 

The  idea  of  using  them  blossomed 
from  the  mind  of  Joe  Bianco,  the 
Oregonian’s  director  of  special  proj¬ 
ects,  who  worked  the  plan  out  with 
circulation  director  Pat  Marlton. 

Markon  asked  street  sales  manager 
Mike  Corrie  to  recruit  the  vendors, 
now  successful  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  or  retirees. 

One  vendor  in  the  Jan.  17  street¬ 
hawking  campaign  was  80-something 
A1  Feves,  who  had  begun  selling 
newspapers  at  the  age  of  eight.  Cur¬ 
rently,  he  is  a  civic  leader,  real  estate 
investor  and  president  of  a  syna¬ 
gogue. 

A  block  away,  papers  were  being 
unloaded  by  Vince  Pesky,  a  local 
schoolteacher  for  34  years  and  the 
brother  of  famed  Boston  Red  Sox 
infielder  Johnny  Pesky. 

Another  old-timer  was  Jesse  Goa- 
key,  who  had  been  a  newspaper  ven¬ 
dor  for  30  years  before  a  heart  attack 
forced  his  retirement. 

Bianco  admits  to  only  one  “ringer” 
in  the  group:  Oregonian  pressman 
Gordon  Norris,  who  proclaimed, 
“I’m  having  a  ball”  as  he  handed  out 
papers  in  front  of  the  Nordstrom 
department  store.  Burch  Martin,  for¬ 
mer  single-copy  sales  manager,  came 
out  of  retirement  to  join  the  group. 

Corrie  assembled  the  corps  at  7  p.m 
Wednesday,  after  delivering  the  edi¬ 
tion  bearing  the  first  news  of  the  allied 
air  attack  on  Iraq.  The  next  morning 
he  was  back  on  the  street  with  extra¬ 
edition  papers  for  his  crew. 

When  one  woman  told  Martin  that 
she  had  no  change  but  wanted  a 
paper,  he  replied,  “Take  it  anyhow.  1 
don’t  have  time  to  make  change.”  A 
war  protestor  harassed  Norris,  who 
termed  the  incident  all  in  a  day’s 
work. 

All  the  newsies  were  kept  busy. 

“They  kept  asking  me  what’s  the 
latest  like  I  was  CNN,”  Pesky 


Vince  Pesky  sells  the  Oregonian  to  a  buyer  while  Jesse  Gookey,  on  old-time 
news  hawker,  looks  on. 


comments  about  how  the  old  street 
hawkers  were  missed  and  how 
friendly  and  warm  they  were.  They 
also  helped  tourists,  always  giving 
them  good  information  on  directions 
in  the  city.” 

Paper  resumes  publication 

County  (Conn.)  Times  tember  from  free  to  paid  circulation, 
publication  after  a  six-  Its  distribution  went  from  21,500  to 
under  1 ,000.  The  Times  resumes  free 
had  converted  last  Sep-  distribution. 


recalled. 

And  a  woman  told  Feves  she  didn’t 
care  for  a  paper  but,  because  he  was 
so  “cute,”  she  wanted  to  take  him 
home. 

Said  Bianco,  “They  heard  many 
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Whatwillyour 

Readers  and  Advertisers  think 
of  your  paper  after 
it’s  printed  on  a  new  press? 


can  help  you  find  out- 
Before  you  buy. 


We’ll  Run  a  Sample  of  Your 
Newspaper  on  Our  Presses. 

Would  you  buy  an 
expensive  new  car  without 
driving  it  first? 

We  suggest  that  before 
you  consider  the  single  largest 
capital  expenditure  a  newspa¬ 
per  can  make,  see  what  your 
readers  and  advertisers  think 
of  your  paper  after  it’s  printed 
on  a  new  press. 

After  all,  they’re  the  reason  you  are 


making  this  investment! 

And  we  have  a  way  for  you  to  find 
out  what  they  think. 

We’ll  print  your  paper 
for  you.  On  our  presses.  With 
either  flexo,  offset,  or  both. 

Then,  you  can  take 
these  newspapers  and  show 
them  to  your  readers  and 
advertisers.  You  can  form 
focus  groups  and  find  out 
what  they  like  and  don’t  like 
about  your  future  newspaper. 


Offset  or  Flexo-Your  Choice 

All  we  need  from  you  is  your  film  or  origin 
nal  art.  We’ll  make 
the  plates  and  run 
your  newspapers  for 
you  on  our  flexo  or 
offset  presses. 

We  think  you 
will  be  impressed 
with  our  new  Flexo- 
man  “M”  flexo  press, 
as  well  as  our  Media- 
man  offset  technol¬ 
ogy.  These  presses  have  the  distinction  of 
being  worldwide  market  leaders  in  their  class. 


Your  Own  Pressmen 
Can  Run  the  Press 

And  just  to 
demonstrate  how 
easy  our  presses 
are  to  operate,  we 
encourage  you  to 
bring  your  press¬ 
men  to  your  individ¬ 
ual  test  run.  This 
will  give  you  first 
hand  experience  on 
how  easy  our  presses 
are  to  run  and 
maintain. 


Complete  Economic  Production 
Models 


set  technology,  we  can  present  the  unbiased 
facts  for  both  processes. 

A  Unique  Test 
Facility 

We  know 
of  no  other 
press  manu¬ 
facturer  who 
can  make  this 
offer  to  you — 
because  we 
know  of  no  one 
who  has  the 
special  “Test 
Press”  facility  that  we  have. 

Seeing  this  facility  is  worth  the  trip 
alone,  but  seeing  your  paper  run  on  it  is  a 
unique  opportunity. 

Our  Commitment  to  the  Newspaper 
Industry-And  to  You 

With  nearly  12,000  employees  and  over 
$1.3  billion  in  annual  printing  equipment 
sales,  MAN  Roland  commits  over  6%  of  its 
annual  sales 
to  research 
and  develop¬ 
ment.  By 
committing 
our  time, 
money  and 
resources  to 

running  your  paper  on  our  presses,  we  are 


In  addition  to 
seeing  your  paper  run  in 
our  plant,  we  can  also 
provide  your  production 
staff  with  computerized 
economic  production 
models  that  are  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  your 
newspaper  for  both  flexo 
and  offset.  As  the  leader  in  both  flexo  and  off- 


giving  you  the  marketing  tools  that 
are  needed  to  take  newspapers  into 
the  next  decade. 

Let  your  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  help  you  make  the  right 
press  decision. 

Because  your  readers  and 
advertisers  are  the  people  who 
ultimately  must  be  satisfied. 

For  complete  details  on  the  free  test  offer,  call 
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Under  siege  from  subpoenas 

Survey  by  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  shows 
that  4,408  subpoenas  were  served  on  1,042  U.S.  news  outlets  in  1989 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  U.S.  news  media  are  “under 
siege”  from  subpoenas,  both  those 
that  are  merely  a  nuisance  and  those 
that  threaten  reporters’  privilege. 

While  the  impression  is  that  the 
number  of  subpoenas  being  served 
has  been  increasing,  the  issue  had  not 
been  formally  studied  for  20  years, 
explained  Jane  Kirtley,  executive 
director  of  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  as  she  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  phase  of  a  five-year 
survey  of  subpoenas  served  on  the 
news  media. 

“Agents  of  Discovery,”  a  project 
of  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  looked  at  subpoe¬ 
nas  served  on  television  stations  and 
newspapers  in  1989.  Those  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  questionnaire  included  703 
newspapers  and  339  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

A  common  thread  revealed  by  the 
responses  was  that  news  organiza¬ 


other  criminal  investigations. 

The  next  largest  category  was  for 
subpoenas  issued  in  civil  cases,  which 
made  up  34.3%,  29.6%  for  civil  trials 
and  7.4%  for  reporters  to  testify  and 
civil  depositions. 

Although,  in  civil  cases,  plaintiffs 
and  defendants  subpoenaed  news 
organizations  at  a  similar  rate,  34.7% 
and  28.4%  of  the  subpoenas  respec¬ 
tively  —  respondents  said  they  did 
not  know  where  36.9%  of  the  civil 
cases  subpoenas  had  come  from  —  in 
criminal  cases  the  defense  issued  far 
more  subpoenas  on  the  media.  In 
criminal  cases,  the  defense  issued 
52.6%  of  the  subpoenas  reported, 
while  27.3%  came  from  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Law  enforcement  officials 
accounted  for  2.4%  of  criminal  case 
subpoenas,  and  17.7%  were  from  an 
unknown  source. 

Within  the  4,408  subpoenas  issued 
to  survey  respondents  were  some 
7,341  separate  requests  for  informa¬ 


A  common  thread  revealed  by  the  responses  was  that 
news  organizations  are  increasingly  being  used  as 
agents  of  discovery  for  lawyers  and  investigators .... 


tions  are  increasingly  being  used  as 
agents  of  discovery  for  lawyers  and 
investigators,  despite  protections  that 
include  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decla¬ 
ration  that  journalists  enjoy  at 
least  a  qualified  privilege,  Kirtley 
noted. 

The  report  found  that  some  4,408 
subpoenas  had  been  served  on  the 
1,042  media  outlets  in  49  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  had 
responded  to  the  survey,  with  46.7% 
of  the  media  saying  they  had  been 
subpoenaed  in  1989. 

Seven  media  outlets  in  California, 
Florida,  Georgia,  New  Jersey  and 
Texas  each  said  they  received  more 
than  100  subpoenas  in  1989.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  subpoenas  received  in 
1989  by  the  survey  respondents  was 
9.1. 

Most  of  the  subpoenas,  54.1%, 
involved  criminal  cases;  45.6%, 
criminal  judicial  proceedings;  1.2%, 
grand  jury  investigations,  and  7.3%, 


tion.  The  most  frequently  requested 
categories  were:  material  aired  by 
television  stations,  33.3%;  unedited 
tape,  15.6%;  outtakes,  10.6%;  pub¬ 
lished  stories,  10.2%;  notes,  9.8%; 
reporter  testimony,  5.2%;  written 
drafts,  3.7%;  published  photographs, 
2.9%;  unpublished  photographs, 
2.5%;  internal  memoranda,  2.5%; 
deposition  testimony,  2.4%;  and  pho¬ 
tographic  negatives,  1.2%. 

Among  the  respondent  media,  17 
complained  that  lawyers  collecting 
evidence  often  resorted  to  the  news 
media  first.  The  report  quoted  one 
mid-size  Florida  newspaper  as  saying 
“subpoenas  are  often  simply  a  means 
that  lawyers  use  to  get  newspapers  to 
do  their  legwork  for  them.” 

Nine  news  outlets  complained  not 
only  about  lawyers  on  “fishing 
expeditions,”  but  also  of  how  inept 
they  are  at  dealing  with  the  media. 

The  survey  reported  that  none  of 
the  respondents  said  they  were  sub¬ 


jected  to  newsroom  searches  in  1989,  | 
but  one  small  Oklahoma  daily  said 
FBI  agents  came  to  its  newsroom 
questioning  a  bureau  reporter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  story  about  a  flag 
burning  during  a  local  college’s  pro¬ 
test  of  the  Panama  invasion.  The 
publisher  of  the  paper  agreed  to  give 
the  agents,  without  a  subpoena,  a 
color  slide  of  the  photo  the  newspaper 
had  published. 

Of  the  subpoenas  issued,  survey 
respondents  complied  with  56.5%, 
while  issuers  withdrew  17.7%  without 
court  fights.  Only  7.9%  of  the  subpoe¬ 
nas  received  by  the  news  media  were 
challenged,  although  among  those, 
76.5%  were  quashed  by  judges. 
Among  the  23.5%,  or  82,  of  subpoe¬ 
nas  that  were  not  quashed,  the  media 
appealed  23  and  succeeded  in  block¬ 
ing  18. 

Ninety-seven,  or  25.6%,  of  chal¬ 
lenged  subpoenas  were  quashed  by 
judges  because  the  information  was 
available  elsewhere,  17.4%  were 
quashed  because  they  were  over¬ 
broad,  16.1%  were  blocked  by  state 
shield  laws,  courts  found  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  not  needed  in  14%  of  the 
cases,  and  in  12.9%  of  the  reported 
instances  judges  quashed  subpoenas 
because  they  deemed  the  material 
irrelevant.  In  only  12.9%  of  the 
reported  cases  the  judges  found  that 
the  information  was  constitutionally 
protected.  Decisions  were  based  on 
other  grounds  in  1.1%  of  the  cases. 

While  26  states  had  shield  laws  in 
1989,  they  still  accounted  for  49.2%  of 
the  subpoenas  reported  by  respon¬ 
dents. 

Media  organizations  in  states  with 
case  law  recognizing  either  an  abso¬ 
lute  or  qualified  reporters’  privilege 
accounted  for  47.9%  of  the  subpoenas 
reported.  The  remaining  states  with¬ 
out  shield  laws  or  case  law  reported 
2.9%  of  the  subpoenas  recorded  in  the 
survey. 

Respondent  news  organizations 
said  5.1%,  225,  of  these  subpoenas 
asked  for  names  of  confidential 
sources  ( 106)  or  information  gathered 
under  a  pledge  of  confidentiality 
(119). 

Some  46.4%  of  the  items  requested 
were  for  published  material. 

While  nearly  twice  as  many  news- 
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papers  as  television  stations 
responded  to  the  questionnaire,  the 
broadcasters  accounted  for  77.4%  of 
the  subpoenas  reported,  making 
75.2%  of  the  respondent  stations 
reporting  at  least  one  subpoena. 

Kirtley  noted  that  this  differential 
could  be  due  to  the  fact  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  frequently  self-authenticat¬ 
ing,  while  a  television  station  may  be 
the  only  source  for  a  video  clip.  In 
addition,  there  also  may  be  the  per¬ 
ception  that  broadcast,  because  it  is 
not  exclusively  in  the  news  business, 
is  not  as  tough  as  print  and  may  not  as 
vigorously  oppose  a  subpoena. 

Fewer  newspapers  complied  with 
the  subpoenas  —  30.4%  versus 
64.2%  for  broadcast.  Most  of  the 
requests  for  information  from  the 
television  stations  were  for  aired 
material,  48.7%,  while  published  sto¬ 
ries  accounted  for  only  36.6%  of  items 
sought  from  newspapers. 

The  newspapers  were  able  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  33.7%  of  the  subpoenas  by 
persuading  the  issuers  to  withdraw 
them,  while  a  similar  figure  for  the 
television  stations  stands  at  13%. 

Newspapers  also  were  able  to  have 
1 1%  of  the  subpoenas  quashed,  com¬ 
pared  with  5%  for  the  broadcasters. 
On  appeal,  however,  broadcast  news 
outlets  were  successful  in  stopping 
87.7%  of  the  subpoenas  in  trial  or 
appellate  courts,  compared  with  74% 
of  the  subpoenas  contested  by 
respondent  newspapers. 

The  broadcasters  were  successful 
in  blocking  25.8%  of  subpoenas 
because  they  were  overbroad,  but 
constitutional  protection  was  only  a 
cause  in  5.5%  of  their  challenges. 

Conversely,  constitutional  protec¬ 
tions  accounted  for  25.2%  of  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  challenges  but  over¬ 
broad  subpoenas  were  quashed  in 
only  3.5%  of  their  cases. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  the 
newspapers  were  parties  in  the  suit, 
68.7%  of  the  subpoenas  issued  were 
in  libel  actions,  14.9%  were  invasion 
of  privacy  suits,  and  16.4%  were 
other  types  of  lawsuits.  The  broad¬ 
casters  involved  in  lawsuits  faced 
34.1%  of  the  subpoenas  in  libel 
actions,  47.3%  for  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  18.7%  were  other  types  of 
suits. 

Nineteen  of  the  respondents  said 
their  reporting  was  affected  by  sub¬ 
poenas,  and  17  said  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  financial  strain  from 
legal  costs.  One  mid-sized  Florida 
daily  reported  budgeting  $8,000  a 
month  for  attorneys’  fees.  Attempts 
to  charge  for  material  they  provide 
has  met  with  resistance,  several  of  the 
news  organizations  further  noted. 

The  survey  —  which  received 
financial  support  from  the  Gannett 


Foundation,  the  Knight  Foundation, 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists  Legal  Defense  Fund  and  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers  —  is  the  first  of 
three  that  will  examine  the  five-year 
trends  from  1989-1994.  The  next 
reports  are  slated  for  1992  and  1994. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  compare 
data,  Kirtley  noted  she  hopes  that  the 
report  will  at  least  provide  the  empiri¬ 
cal  evidence  that  many  courts  say 
they  want  in  order  to  prove  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  cases. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  getting  any  bet¬ 
ter.  It’s  probably  getting  worse,”  she 
commented,  noting  that  courts  have 
been  less  protective  and  states  have 
been  curtailing  reporters’  rights. 

While  two  states  enacted  shield 
laws  in  1990,  most  of  the  changes 
have  not  been  positive. 

Winter  promoted 
at  Ad  Bureau 

Peter  Winter  has  been  promoted  to 
the  new  position  of  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  product  and  market  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 

Formerly  vice  president  of  market¬ 
ing  technology.  Winter  will  be 
responsible  for  directing  new  pro¬ 
grams,  products  and  markets  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Ad  Bureau  marketing  activi¬ 
ties  to  member  newspapers  and 
advertisers.  He  will  also  continue  to 
manage  the  Ad  Bureau’s  marketing 
technology  department  and  will 
report  to  Len  Forman. 

Before  he  arrived  at  the  Ad  Bureau, 
Winter  was  president  of  Online  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  London- 
based  Online  Applications  Interna¬ 
tional  Ltd.  From  1983-85,  Winter 
served  as  president  of  Digital  Appli¬ 
cations  International,  a  media  con¬ 
sulting  company  with  offices  in  New 
York,  London  and  Sydney.  He  has 
also  been  executive  editor  with  Key- 
corn  Electronic  Publishing  in  Chicago 
and  worked  for  five  years  for  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  in 
London  as  correspondent,  producer 
and  editor. 

ACEJMC  gets 
Gannett  grant 

The  Accrediting  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu¬ 
nications  has  received  a  $12,000  grant 
from  the  Gannett  Foundation  to  assist 
historically  black  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  assist  the 
schools  in  gaining  accreditation  as 
journalism  schools. 


More  Mencken 
papers  unsealed 

The  last  unsealed  papers  of  H.L. 
Mencken  were  uncrated  recently,  and 
while  full  of  the  former  newspaper¬ 
man’s  now  legendary  vitriol,  con¬ 
tained  fewer  surprises  than  the  first 
batch  of  his  diaries  released  in  1989. 

Glimpses  of  individual  pages  from 
35  Years  of  Newspaper  Work  and 
My  Life  as  Author  and  Editor  were 
available  to  the  handful  of  guests 
gathered  at  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library  in  Baltimore. 

Other  crates  of  papers  were  opened 
at  Dartmouth  College,  and  still  others 
at  the  New  York  Public  Library  are 
slated  to  be  opened  later  this  year. 

The  public  will  not  see  the  papers 
again  until  after  library  officials  orga¬ 
nize  and  copy  them  and  scholars 
determine  whether  and  then  —  if  nec¬ 
essary  —  how  they  will  be  published. 

In  what  one  published  account  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “greatest  posthumous 
self-promotion  in  the  history  of 
American  letters,’’  Mencken  had  di¬ 
rected  that  the  crates  remain  sealed 
until  the  35th  anniversary  of  his 
death. 

His  40  years  of  writing  and  editing 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  Evening 
Sun  and  later  his  work  in  magazines 
and  books  gave  no  clue  to  the  surprise 
that  awaited  the  public  when  Menck¬ 
en’s  published  diaries  revealed  his 
anti-Semitism  and  racism. 

Those  who  were  afforded  a  peek  at 
the  latest  Mencken  papers  noted  that 
they  bear  more  resemblance  to  the 
diaries  than  his  work  as  a  newsman. 
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Scripps  puts  millions  more  into  Denver 

Rocky  Mountain  News  gets  almost  50%  more  to 
modernize;  adds  mailroom,  cuts  back  new  press  order 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  expanding  and  reordering  its 
modernization  in  Denver,  the  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.  added  $34  million  to  the 
$100  million  it  had  already  allocated 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News’  new. 
No.  Washington  St.  production  and 
distribution  facility. 

Including  the  estimated  resale 
value  for  the  paper’s  current  presses, 
the  total  investment  will  amount  to 
approximately  $149  million,  accord¬ 
ing  to  publisher  and  chief  executive 
Larry  Strutton. 

The  additional  investment  includes 
a  new  mailroom.  At  the  same  time, 
the  order  for  the  plant’s  seven  Goss 
Colorliner  presses  was  reduced  to 
five.  Strutton  said  the  new  mailroom 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  press 
capacity  required.  Originally,  the 
paper  said  its  new  pressroom  would 
have  room  for  an  eighth  press  (E&P, 
Sept.  29,  1990,  P.  7C). 

The  News  has  yet  to  select  a  vendor 
for  automated  guided  vehicles  to  han¬ 
dle  newsprint. 

Strutton  said  the  seven-press  order 
was  based  on  the  present  practice  of 
running  collect  without  on-line 
inserting.  “With  the  decision  to  go  to 
five,’’  he  explained,  “we’re  going  to 
run  straight  and  we  will  .  .  .  run  the 
paper  in  two  parts  every  night.” 

He  said  that  while  technically  that 
can  give  the  equivalent  of  10  presses, 
“in  reality  it  usually  works  out  more 
like  nine.” 

When  Strutton  talked  to  E&P  last 
summer,  a  GMA  inserter  was  in  use 
but  had  not  been  tested  on  line.  He 
said  GMA,  Ferag  and  Harris  would  be 
considered  for  further  mailroom 
equipment  acquisitions.  Now  equip¬ 
ment  from  all  those  vendors  will  be 
used  —  but  in  distinct  operations. 

“I  guess  I’ve  been  a  believer  for 
some  time  that  the  Sunday  package  is 
different  than  the  daily  package,” 
Strutton  remarked. 

So  six  days  of  the  week,  new  Ferag 
inserting,  conveying  and  reel  storage 
systems  will  handle  the  News.  Strut- 
ton  said  the  paper  will  do  its  “week¬ 
day  inserting  as  we  advance-print  the 
first  daily  [section].  Then,  when  we 
print  the  second  daily — the  final  part 


of  the  paper — we  will  use  the  Vario- 
disc  to  put  the  two  parts  together,  so 
we  will  be  going  out  to  our  carriers  in 
one  package.” 

The  deadline-printed  second  daily 
section  will  pass  directly  from  the 
press  to  the  inserter.  There  it  can 
receive  by  conveyor  the  advance- 
printed  section  (the  first  daily,  with 
any  ad  inserts)  stored  on  Ferag  Var- 
iodisc  storage  cassettes. 

Late  last  month,  operations  vice 
president  Paul  Gledhill  told  E&P  that 
a  preliminary  agreement  with  Ferag 
called  for  five  conveyors  and  five 
Variodisc  systems  consisting  of  a 
Combistation  with  six  storage  discs, 
winding  and  unwinding  units  with 
four  discs  and  an  unwinding  station 
using  two  discs. 


A  Ferag  inserter  will  have  eight 
inserting  heads.  The  order  also 
includes  Ferag  Multicell  stackers,  in 
two  groups  of  three,  according  to 
Gledhill.  He  said  the  paper  hoped  to 
sign  a  contract  with  Ferag  by  early 
this  month. 

Strutton  noted  the  advance  printing 
and  quick  insertion  also  will  speed 
distribution  and  give  the  paper  much 
“flexibility  for  daily  advances 
and  .  .  .  zoning.” 

The  paper’s  existing  SLS-1000 
from  GMA  and  two  72Ps  from  Harris 
Graphics  will  remain  in  use,  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Sunday’s  News. 

(Strutton  is  not  alone  in  segregating 
daily  and  Sunday  operations,  nor  in 
moving  to  straight  press  runs  in  com¬ 
bination  with  buffering  or  storage  of 
advance  sections.  On  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  Newsday  runs  straight  and 
winds  onto  Variodiscs.  It  maintains 
separate  daily  and  Sunday  mail- 
rooms.  In  a  newly  acquired  building 
adjacent  to  its  existing  facility, 
100,000  square  feet  are  used  for 
inserting.  The  Houston  Chronicle  has 
all  straight  press  runs  and  a  remote 


facility  devoted  to  Sunday  opera¬ 
tions.  To  handle  the  week’s  two  big¬ 
gest  editions,  the  Washington  Post 
also  has  separate  inserting/collating  at 
its  considerably  enlarged  Springfield 
plant.) 

The  News’  other  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  will  likely  be  supplied  by  Idab 
Inc.,  with. whom  agreement  had  been 
reached  but  no  contract  signed.  It  is 
expected  to  include  tying  and  bottom¬ 
wrapping  machines  and  a  tray  system 
for  bundle  distribution. 

To  accommodate  the  new  equip¬ 
ment,  the  165,000-square-foot  No. 
Washington  St.  plant  will  at  least  dou¬ 
ble  in  size,  at  which  time  it  will  com¬ 
pletely  replace  all  downtown  printing 
and  packaging  operations.  Shortly 
after  New  Year’s,  some  walls  at  the 


new  plant  were  torn  down  to  begin  the 
expansion. 

“It  doesn’t  change  our  schedule  at 
all,”  Strutton  said  of  the  mailroom 
installation.  “We  expect  the  entire 
plant  to  be  completed  by  Christmas  of 
’92.” 

The  first  Colorliner  press  is  to 
arrive  in  October.  The  timetable  calls 
for  the  new  presses  to  begin  rolling 
early  next  year  and  the  new  plant  to 
take  over  entirely  a  year  later. 

The  News  is  expected  to  go  over 
fully  to  offset  printing  before  then. 
While  letterpress  equipment  is 
removed  from  downtown,  Goss 
Metro  presses  there  will  continue  to 
print  copies  of  the  newspaper  for 
some  time. 

With  the  possibility  that  flexo 
printing  would  replace  downtown  let¬ 
terpress  and  offset  production,  the 
paper  earlier  had  tested  new  flexo 
equipment  at  the  Washington  St. 
plant,  where  it  ran  with  an  old  Hoe 
folder  and  RTFs.  That  equipment  is 
now  out  of  production  and  on  the 
market.  Eventually,  all  existing 
presses  will  be  sold. 


“It  doesn’t  change  our  schedule  at  all,”  Strutton 
said  of  the  mailroom  installation.  “We  expect  the 
entire  plant  to  be  completed  by  Christmas  of  ’92.” 
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Al  makes  another  run  at  newspapers 

Researchers  hope  persistence  and  partnership  wiii  pay  off 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Marvin  Berlin  and  Mike  Stock  once 
again  are  looking  to  the  newspaper 
industry  as  a  possible  market  for  arti¬ 
ficial  intelligence  technology. 

This  time  they  come  with  products 
at  hand  and  the  support  of  a  powerful 
partner. 

In  the  early  1980s  they  sought  to 
apply  artificial  intelligence  to  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  through  their  efforts  at 
systems  vendor  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  (E&P,  Dec.  28,  1985).  That 
AI  project  was  ended  several  years 
later  by  Crosfield  Electronics,  which 
had  acquired  CSl. 

Berlin  since  became  chairman  and 
Stock  president  of  their  own  com¬ 
pany,  Artificial  Intelligence  Techno¬ 
logies  Inc.,  in  Hawthorne,  N.Y.  AIT 
and  IBM  Corp.’s  Media  Market  De¬ 
velopment  Group,  in  nearby  White 
Plains,  two  weeks  ago  announced 
agreement  whereby  AIT  became  an 
IBM  “applications  specialist,”  one  of 
several  working  with  IBM  to  develop 
comprehensive  computer  capabilities 
for  media  industries. 

AIT  and  IBM  will  work  to  market 
new  products  based  on  AIT’s  expert 
systems  and  knowledge-based  soft¬ 
ware  capabilities.  AIT  said  its  initial 
projects  will  include  software  to 
increase  ad  revenues  and  lower  pro¬ 
duction  costs  at  medium-size  and 
large  newspapers. 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  E&P 
last  month,  Berlin  stressed  that  AIT 
was  uninterested  in  “me-too  prod¬ 
ucts,”  instead  taking  new  approaches 
to  various  newspaper  business  issues. 

Among  its  products  is  the  Mercury 
Intelligent  Statistical  Process  Analy¬ 
sis  System,  used  by  manufacturers  to 
diagnose  quality  problems,  analyze 
corporate  data  and  construct  accurate 
business  models.  For  media  organiza¬ 
tions  it  can  help  develop  ad  marketing 
and  circulation  strategies,  according 
to  AIT. 

“It  fits  very  nicely  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,”  said  Berlin.  He 
expects  the  product  to  interface  to 
newspapers'  circulation,  ad  billing 
and  various  production  systems, 
working  with  everything  from  demo¬ 
graphic  data  to  pressroom  waste 
“without  duplicating  existing  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

The  company  said  that  additional 
tools  for  the  media  will  become  avail¬ 


able  later  this  year.  Its  products  run 
on  IBM  RS6000  RISC  workstations 
and  PS/2  computers  under  the  AIX 
version  of  Unix. 

“It’s  a  real  joy  to  be  working  in  the 
newspaper  industry  again,”  pro¬ 
claims  Stock  in  his  announcement  of 


the  agreement  with  IBM.  A  year  ear¬ 
lier,  Berlin  told  E&P,  “sometimes  I 
miss  the  newspaper  business.” 

Stock  ran  CSI’s  AI  research  and 
development  lab.  Berlin,  with  CSI  for 
18  years,  was  its  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  technology. 

“We  decided  rather  than  be  part 
of  the  [Crosfield]  acquisition  we’d 
form  our  own  company  and  concen¬ 
trate  ...  on  the  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  area,”  Berlin  told  E&P  last 
year.  AIT  opened  practically  on  the 
day  of  the  acquisition,  in  1986,  he 
said.  But  at  the  time  he  said  AIT  had 
“not  really  gone  into  the  graphic  arts 


industry.” 

In  addition  to  the  manufacturing 
sector  and  government,  Berlin  said 
his  company  did  occasional  work  for 
hospitals  and  stock  exchanges. 

“A  lot  of  the  technology  that  we 
were  developing  at  CSI  was  directly 


applicable  to  other  industries,”  he 
said. 

Much  as  Berlin  may  have  missed 
them,  he  said  he  was  unsure  that 
newspapers  in  recent  years  were  rac¬ 
ing  to  innovate.  Nevertheless,  he  ven¬ 
tured  that  AI  would  reappear  in  a 
form  newspapers  would  pay  for.  But 
unlike  other  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  he  said,  newspapers,  even  those 
with  data  processing  managers,  lack 
“an  engineering  outlook”  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  pioneer. 

“1  don’t  know  of  any  newspaper 
group,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Dow  Jones,  that  has  an  R&D  group 
really  devoted  to  technology,  but  we 
see  that  all  over  the  place  in  other 
manufacturing  industries,”  Berlin 
noted  last  year. 

He  said  CSI  had  the  Stamford, 
Conn.  Advocate  ready  to  use  its  AI 
technology  just  when  the  project  was 
aborted.  At  that  time,  he  said,  he  and 
Stock  were  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
consultants. 

Berlin  recalled  Stamford  was  to 
begin  by  tracking  advertising.  “We 
were  building  a  system  .  .  .  that  did 
intelligent  placement  of  ads,  worried 
about  configuring  the  press,  worried 
about  color,  worried  about  virtually 
everything  in  prepress  except  writ¬ 
ing  ....  ” 

He  said  the  project  offered  “a  lot  of 
good  technology”  to  analyze  what 
was  needed  and  [to]  get  control  of 
pagination.  “Nobody  could  really 
paginate  well  because  they  didn’t 
know  where  anything  belonged.  It 
was  hard  to  track  changes  because 
they  were  always  happening  at  the 
last  minute.”  Berlin  called  the  work 
“a  sort  of  very  smart”  version  of 
what  was  then  Layout  80. 

Much  has  changed  in  the  last  12 
months. 

“We  do  have  a  customer  that  is  a 
very  large  newspaper  group,”  said 
Berlin,  adding  he  expected  to  have  a 
second  customer  next  month. 

Last  year  he  visited  two  newspaper 
groups.  One  was  receptive  to  his 
ideas  but  not  ready.  By  last  summer, 
that  group,  AIT  and  IBM  were  talking 
business. 

“We’re  kicking  off  a  significant 
program  with  them  next  week,”  he 
said  of  the  as-yet-unnamed  newspa¬ 
per  group.  That  program  will  be 
unveiled  at  an  IBM-sponsored  meet¬ 
ing  next  month  in  Florida. 

The  technical  and  marketing  forces 
that  brought  AIT  back  to  newspaper- 
ing  were  applicability  of  its  products 
and,  in  no  small  way,  the  interest  of 
IBM. 

Berlin  said  “there  are  a  lot  of 
problems  out  there  that  haven’t  been 
solved,”  and  that  his  technology  can 
raise  revenues  and  cut  costs.  He  said 
he  was  betting  that,  despite  the  cur¬ 
rent  poor  economic  climate,  newspa¬ 
pers  “will  spend  money  if  they  see  a 
real  return.” 

“Looking  at  databases,”  Berlin 
said,  “is  probably  the  best  thing  we 
do.”  His  products  exploit  already- 
available  data,  of  which  “there’s 
plenty  ...  in  newspapers.” 


AIT  will  look  in  all  departments, 
“coming  up  with  unique  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  meat  out  of  it,”  he  said. 

In  the  course  of  its  further  moves 
into  the  publishing  area,  IBM 
approached  AIT,  according  to  Berlin. 
In  their  partnership,  he  said,  IBM  is 
“doing  a  lot  more  hustling  in  newspa¬ 
pers  than  we  are,  but  we’re  doing  a  lot 
of  joint  sales  calls  now . 

“And  we’re  doing  some  .  .  .  AI- 
type  things  ...  for  IBM’s  internal 
use.”  He  said  that  while  IBM  has  no 
financial  position  in  AIT,  his  com¬ 
pany  is  doing  some  contract  work  for 
IBM  in  the  media  field. 

AIT  expects  to  show  its  stuff  in  the 
IBM  booth  at  the  June  ANPA/TEC  in 
Las  Vegas.  Before  then,  however,  the 
company  will  be  represented  in  Bos¬ 
ton  at  the  Seybold  Seminars  New 
Products  Showcase  beginning  March 
5,  a  day  after  the  conference  opens. 

AIT,  said  its  chairman,  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  money  a  year  ago,  and 
expects  to  expand  soon  to  about  30 
employees.  Berlin  said  the  company 
is  in  the  midst  of  “a  very  rapid  expan¬ 
sion”  and  will  double  staff  and  busi¬ 
ness  volume  within  about  10  months. 

Its  systems  address  such  areas  as 
scheduling,  order-entry,  problem 
diagnosis  and  simulation.  Much  of  its 
work  is  with  government  and  large 
industrial  companies,  primarily  in 
steelmaking  and  chemicals.  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  resells  one  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  working  on  a  “database- 
oriented”  project  for  NASA  with  its 
largest  customer.  General  Electric. 

It  also  does  business  with  a  U.S. 
automaker  and  the  Robert  Bosch 
company  is  a  regular  European  cus¬ 
tomer.  Also  in  Europe,  Berlin  was 
particularly  proud  of  the  use  of  AIT 
technology  on  networked  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  systems  to  rapidly 
pinpoint  sources  of  environmental 
problems  by  correlating  database 
information  and  the  live  flow  of  data 
from  ongoing  operations. 

Ferag,  Muller-Martini 
settle  patent  suit 

Muller-Martini  AG  and  Ferag  AG, 
manufacturers  of  mailroom  systems 
for  printers  and  publishers,  have 
settled  litigation  concerning  patent 
infringement  for  mobile  winding  units 
used  to  store  printed  materials  (E&P, 
May  19,  1990). 

U.S.  litigation  was  first  filed  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  then  moved  to  a  U.S.  court  in 
New  York.  Final  international  agree¬ 
ment,  however,  was  reached  in  a 
Swiss  court.  A  Ferag  Inc.  executive 
declined  to  comment  on  terms  of  the 
settlement. 


Sll  lands  WRN 
contract,  others  at 
home  and  abroad 

Sacramento-based  System  Integra¬ 
tors  Inc.  announced  it  has  been 
awarded  a  $3.5  million  contract  to 
supply  the  Gannett  Co.’s  Westches¬ 
ter  Rockland  Newspapers  with  an 
editorial  system  to  replace  its  15-year- 
old  front  end. 

The  announcement  confirmed 
rumors  dating  from  last  fall,  when 
WRN  rescinded  an  order  from  Camex 
for  a  new  editorial  system  then  under 
development  for  the  10-newspaper 
group  based  in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Development  of  that  earlier  PC  sys¬ 
tem  was  undertaken  by  Crosfield, 
then  taken  over  by  Camex  after  both 
companies  were  acquired  by  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  The  cancellation  came  about 
after  Camex  decided  to  rewrite  its 
OS/2-based  system  for  Unix  to  con¬ 
form  to  its  Whirlwind  project  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle  (E&P,  Nov.  3, 
1990,  P.  20PC). 

The  SII  installation  is  under  way 
and  scheduled  for  completion  in  June . 
With  an  acknowledged  delay  in  port¬ 
ing  the  Camex  system  to  Unix, 
WRN’s  tight  timeframe  for  installa¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  new  operating 
system  itself  was  the  reason  it  gave 
for  looking  to  other  vendors. 

(Microsoft  Corp.,  which  developed 
OS/2  for  IBM  as  a  powerful  successor 
to  DOS,  recently  announced  it  is 
dropping  the  system  software  in  favor 
of  Windows.  IBM  has  indicated  it  will 
independently  develop  OS/2  to  sup¬ 
port  its  PS/2  line  of  personal  comput¬ 
ers.) 

The  SII  Editorial  System/55  for 
WRN  will  have  210  Coyote  worksta¬ 
tions  and  26  Coyote/PCs,  in  which 
plug-in  boards  provide  the  personal 
computers  with  Coyote  publishing 
workstation  functionality. 

SII,  which  was  brought  in  when  the 
Toronto  Star  aborted  its  PC-based 
project  last  year,  noted  it  also  is 
replacing  PC -based  systems  for  the 
Peninsula  Times  Tribune,  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  where  an  Editorial  and 
Advertising  System/55  will  replace  a 
CSI  ad  system  and  CText  editorial 
system.  In  addition  to  50  Coyotes,  the 
contract  calls  for  27  Coyote  boards  to 
plug  into  PCs  that  remain  from  the 
earlier  system. 

Palo  Alto  will  also  get  SII’s  Interac¬ 
tive  Classified  Pagination  (ICP),  run¬ 
ning  on  two  SII  Echo  pagination 
workstations.  The  contract  at  the 
50,000-circulation  paper  is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  that  accounted  for  SlI’s  $11  mil¬ 
lion  in  first-quarter  sales. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Sportswriters’  dilemma 


Barring  Pete  Rose  from  the  Hall  of  Fame  ballot  angers 
baseball  writers  and  leaves  them  unsure  about  their  course  of  action 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  effectively  bar  Pete  Rose  from 
the  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  shrine  has 
left  many  baseball  writers  upset,  but 
sharply  divided  about  their  next 
move. 

On  Feb.  4,  the  Hall’s  directors- 
approved  rule  changes  that  will  keep 
Rose  off  the  ballot.  In  the  wake  of  that 
decision,  baseball  writers  are  urging 
everything  from  write-in  attempts  to 
get  Rose  in  to  dropping  out  of  the 
voting  altogether. 

The  controversy  has  also  resur¬ 
rected  the  issue  of  whether  journalists 
should  vote  on  honors  like  the  Most 
Valuable  Player  or  the  Cy  Young  tro¬ 
phy  for  pitchers  that  can  affect  the 
salaries  of  players. 

Since  the  Hall  was  created  in  1936, 
members  of  the  Baseball  Writers 
Association  of  America  have  con¬ 
ducted  the  balloting. 

Monday’s  Hall  of  Fame  directors’ 
vote  bars  from  the  ballot  anyone  on 
the  sport’s  “permanently  ineligible 
list.”  Rose,  who  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  the  ballot  in  1992,  has  been 
banned  from  baseball. 

The  director’s  actions  followed  a 
Jan.  10  recommendation  by  a  Hall  of 
Fame  subcommittee. 

Both  of  the  baseball  writers  on  that 
subcommittee — recently  retired  New 
York  Daily  News  columnist  Phil  Pepe 
and  BWAA  executive  secretary  Jack 
Lang — voted  against  keeping  Rose 
off  the  ballot. 

“Myself,  I  wouldn’t  vote  for  him 
[to  enter  the  Hall],”  Lang  said,  “but  1 
want  the  right  to  vote  no.” 

Lang  said  the  directors’  vote  is 
something  of  an  insult  to  the  baseball 
writers. 

“After  voting  for  55  years,  and  [the 
Hall’s]  applauding  our  choices,  sud¬ 
denly  they  decide  we  can’t  be  trusted 
to  vote  on  Pete  Rose,”  Lang  said. 

Lang  has  been  asked  by  current 
BWAA  president  Kit  Stier  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  to  poll  local 
chapters  in  an  effort  to  determine 
what,  if  anything,  the  450-member 
organization  should  do  about  the 
Rose  situation. 

Some  big  divisions  of  opinion  are 
already  beginning  to  show. 


One  option  is  to  write  in  Rose’s 
name. 

Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  colum¬ 
nist  Ron  Rappaport,  for  example, 
says  that  is  what  he  will  do. 

The  problem  is  that  the  votes  would 
not  count  under  current  rules.  Only 
those  players  listed  on  the  ballot  are 
eligible  for  the  Hall. 

“That’s  why  1  seriously  doubt 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  write-in  votes  for 
Pete  Rose,”  Lang  said. 

Other  writers  are  urging  their  col¬ 
leagues  to  get  out  of  the  voting 
entirely. 


very  seriously,  but  I’m  having  some 
second  thoughts  about  voting  this 
year,”  he  added. 

Stier  and  other  editors,  however, 
say  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
sportswriters  use  their  voting  power 
on  these  awards  to  reward  or  punish 
athletes. 

Indeed,  Stier  notes  that  Roger  Cle¬ 
mens — the  Boston  Red  Sox  pitcher 
whose  surly  antipathy  to  the  working 
press  is  a  thing  of  legends — has  often 
won  awards  voted  by  sportswriters. 
After  one  such  recent  occasion,  the 
graceless  Clemens  said  he  would  not 


The  controversy  has  also  resurrected  the  issue  of 
whether  journalists  should  vote  on  honors  like  the 
Most  Valuable  Player  or  the  Cy  Young  trophy  for 
pitchers  that  can  affect  the  salaries  of  players. 


“Newspaper  writers  are  supposed 
to  report  the  news.  They  aren’t  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  it.  And  when  they  vote 
for  awards,  they  are  helping  to  make 
the  news,”  New  York  Times  colum¬ 
nist  Ira  Berkow  wrote  recently. 

As  it  happens,  since  last  spring 
Berkow  and  other  New  York  Times 
sportswriters  have  been  prohibited  by 
the  newspaper  from  voting  on  any 
awards. 

Times  sports  editor  Joseph  J.  Vec¬ 
chione  said  the  paper  adopted  the 
policy  not  only  in  the  belief  that  jour¬ 
nalists  should  not  participate  in  the 
news  they  report,  but  also  because 
many  awards  affect  their  recipients 
financially. 

“A  lot  of  player  contracts  nowa¬ 
days  have  incentive  clauses  that 
increase  salaries  if  they  win  the  Most 
Valuable  Player  or  Cy  Young  or 
awards  like  that.  They  get  money  for 
it,  and  we  didn’t  feel  we  should  be 
voting  on  how  much  money  a  player  is 
getting,”  Vecchione  said. 

The  Times  is  virtually  alone  with 
that  strict  policy,  but  the  logic  is  at 
least  intriguing  to  other  sports  editors 
as  well. 

“I’m  beginning  to  question  my  own 
ethics  on  all  of  this,”  Stier  said. 

“I’ve  voted  for  the  MVP  and  Cy 
Young  for  the  last  10  years.  1  take  it 


thank  the  writers  for  the  honor. 

“I  would  think  that  on  the  whole 
writers  do  not  [refuse]  to  vote  for 
someone  because  of  their  personal 
relationship  with  the  player.  That’s 
certainly  the  case  with  our  people,” 
said  Don  Skwar,  sports  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

The  Globe  has  no  restrictions  on 
sportswriters  voting,  Skwar  said,  but 
he  added  that  he  knows  some  writers 
may  refuse  to  vote  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
contest  because  of  the  ballot  restric¬ 
tions. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Heightened  sensitivity 

SPJ  survey  shows  news  media  are  getting  more 
sensitive  to  the  privacy  concerns  of  their  audiences 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  news  media  are  getting  more 
sensitive  to  the  privacy  concerns  of 
their  audiences,  according  to  a  new 
survey  from  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists. 

Not  only  do  news  executives  feel 
their  audiences  are  concerned  with 
privacy  issues,  but  45%  of  those 
surveyed  see  an  increase  in  this  con¬ 
cern  over  the  past  five  years. 

While  more  than  half  the  execu¬ 
tives  surveyed  said  the  media’s  con¬ 
cern  has  remained  relatively  constant 
during  those  five  years,  most  think 
their  own  newspapers  and  stations 
are  more  sensitive  to  privacy  con¬ 
cerns  than  is  their  audience. 

Among  those  polled,  30  of  the  32 
newspapers  and  five  of  the  six  broad¬ 
cast  outlets  said  they  do  not  identify 
rape  victims,  and  among  those  who 
do  not  print  the  names,  24  do  so  either 


crime  as  reasons  for  supporting  this 
policy. 

Among  those  who  oppose  asking 
the  victim  for  permission  to  use  her 
name,  many  said  they  would  not  want 
to  badger  the  victim,  while  about  one- 
quarter  said  they  think  the  press,  not 
the  victim,  should  decide  what  is 
publicized. 

If  the  victim  had  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  court  in  a  civil  action,  how¬ 
ever,  71%  of  respondents  said  they 
would  always  or  sometimes  publish 
her  name.  If  the  case  were  settled, 
74%  would  print  her  name,  while  76% 
would  publish  it  if  the  case  went  to 
trial.  About  40%  said  they  would  con¬ 
sider  running  her  photo  if  she  initiated 
a  civil  suit. 

All  the  news  executives  were  in 
agreement,  however,  about  identify¬ 
ing  murder  victims,  while  84%  said 
they  always  identify  victims  of  as¬ 


The  study  concluded  that  the  myth  that  the  media 
cavalierly  disregard  personal  privacy  issues  is  a  lie,  as 
most  of  the  respondents  indicated  a  desire  to 
accommodate  those  interests. 


to  protect  the  victim’s  privacy  or  to 
diminish  the  stigma  associated  with 
sexual  assault.  The  others  cite  tradi¬ 
tion,  fairness  to  the  victim,  readers’ 
wishes  or  ethical  considerations. 

Two  of  the  newspapers  and  one 
television  station  said  they  reveal  the 
victim’s  name  at  the  police-report 
stage  if  charges  have  been  filed 
against  a  suspect  or  if  police  ap¬ 
prove. 

At  the  trial  stage,  however,  16% 
said  they  publish  the  name  of  the  sex¬ 
ual  assault  victim.  Three  of  the  four 
newspapers  with  this  policy  have  cir¬ 
culations  of  10,000  or  less.  Some  76% 
of  the  executives  withhold  the  name 
through  the  final  disposition  of  the 
case. 

Asking  a  rape  victim  for  permission 
to  print  her  name  as  part  of  the  initial 
report  on  the  crime  was  supported  by 
45%  of  those  surveyed,  who  cited 
accurate  reporting  and  an  attempt  to 
change  societal  attitudes  about  the 


sault:  and  95%  said  they  always  iden¬ 
tify  hit-and-run  victims. 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  news 
executives  said  they  would  not  com¬ 
ply  with  a  relative’s  request  to  with¬ 
hold  the  name  of  a  murder  victim,  and 
24%  said  they  would  always  comply 
with  a  relative’s  request  not  to  publish 
a  photograph  or  show  film  footage  of 
the  victim;  32%  said  they  might  com¬ 
ply.  Almost  all  who  would  not  show 
the  victim  said  they  would  do  so 
because  of  their  news  organization’s 
policy  against  showing  pictures  of 
bodies. 

Victims  of  burglaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  always  identified  by  only 
half  the  respondents,  many  of  whom 
said  the  issue  of  privacy  is  different 
because  the  crime  was  committed  in  a 
person’s  home  and  because  the 
nature  of  the  crime  raises  security 
concerns  as  well. 

On  the  accused’s  side,  half  of  those 
polled  said  they  would  publish  the 


name  of  an  alleged  rapist,  while  82% 
publish  his  name  when  charged  with 
the  crime.  All  those  surveyed  except 
one  broadcast  station  identify  an 
alleged  rapist  during  the  trial. 

Most  of  the  news  executives 
surveyed  said  they  would  publish  the 
names  of  women  arrested  for  alleged 
prostitution  in  connection  with  a 
police  breakup  of  a  prostitution  ring. 
Among  the  five  who  would  not,  four 
were  broadcast  outlets  which  by  their 
nature  do  not  accommodate  lists  of 
names,  and  the  fifth  was  a  major 
metro  daily,  which  said  it  would  be  of 
little  reader  interest. 

Only  53%  of  the  editors  would  pub¬ 
lish  a  list  of  names  of  alleged  custom¬ 
ers  involved  in  the  prostitution  ring; 
those  who  would,  do  so  for  consis¬ 
tency.  Among  those  w’uo  would  not 
publish  the  customers’  names,  42% 
said  they  would  identify  prominent 
men  on  the  list. 

None  of  those  polled  said  they  reg¬ 
ularly  publish  the  names  of  juveniles 
accused  of  crimes.  Thirty-four  per¬ 
cent  said  they  never  identify  the  juve¬ 
nile,  although  66%  said  they  would  if 
he  were  charged  with  a  serious  crime 
or  tried  as  an  adult. 

While  all  publish  obituaries  rou¬ 
tinely,  only  16%  of  the  newspapers 
always  include  the  cause  of  death; 
61%  said  they  sometimes  publish  the 
cause,  doing  so  only  when  they  can 
get  the  information.  Only  seven  of  the 
32  editors,  however,  would  mention 
AIDS  as  the  cause  of  death  if  the 
information  were  available.  Ten  said 
they  might  write  that  the  death  had 
been  AIDS-related,  but  half  said  they 
would  do  so  only  with  the  family’s 
permission. 

Suicide  is  a  much  more  sensitive 
cause  of  death  issue  than  AIDS  to  the 
news  executives  polled.  Most  of  them 
said  they  would  report  a  death  was  a 
suicide  only  if  it  were  a  prominent 
person  or  if  the  suicide  were  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  place  and  drew  a  lot  of  attention. 

Most  of  those  deaths,  however,  are 
reported  in  news  stories  rather  than 
obituaries,  in  which  the  cause  of 
death  would  be  rarely  mentioned. 

When  it  comes  to  the  private  lives 
of  public  officials,  79%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  would  not  publish 
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confirmed  reports  that  a  politician  is  I 
gay  or  that  another  is  having  a  het¬ 
erosexual  extramarital  affair.  Those 
who  would  publish  said  the  public  has 
a  right  to  know  the  values  of  its  lead¬ 
ers. 

All  the  news  executives  but  one 
said  they  would  run  a  story  about  a 
female  politician  who  was  robbed  at 
gunpoint  in  the  hotel  room  where  she 
was  staying  on  a  business  trip.  Only 
two  changed  their  responses  if  the 
story  included  the  presence  of  her 
boyfriend  in  the  room.  While  95% 
said  they  would  identify  both  the  poli¬ 
tician  and  her  boyfriend  as  victims, 
only  half  said  they  would  identify  him 
as  her  lover. 

Not  surprisingly,  63%  said  journal¬ 
ists’  use  of  technology  has  changed 
privacy  issues,  although  37%  said 
they  believe  computers  should  not 
change  the  media's  approach  to  pri¬ 
vacy  issues. 

More  than  half  the  respondents 
replied  that  courts  should  identify 
jury  members,  although  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  said  actually  publishing  the  list 
was  different  from  having  it  released 
by  the  court. 

The  study  concluded  that  the  myth 
that  the  media  cavalierly  disregard 
personal  privacy  issues  is  a  lie,  as 
most  of  the  respondents  indicated  a 


desire  to  accommodate  those  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  survey  was  completed  by  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
which  polled  the  managing  editors  of 
32  small,  medium  and  large  newspa¬ 
pers  and  news  directors  of  three  radio 
and  three  television  stations.  The 
report  concedes  the  survey  is  more 
anecdotal  than  scientific . 


Reunion 

The  Arizona  RepublicIPhoenix 
Gazette  recently  sponsored  a  two-day 
reunion  in  which  winter  visitors  could 
meet  people  from  their  home  states  or 
provinces. 

Some  20,000  “snowbirds”  turned 
out  for  the  event  at  a  mall  in  nearby 
Mesa. 

Among  the  activities  arranged  by 
the  newspapers  were  an  American 
Heart  Association  health  and  exer¬ 
cise  seminar,  a  Dixieland  band,  an 
Indian  dance  exhibition  and  a  “Big 
Band”  dance. 

Various  staff  writers  for  the  papers 
also  showed  up,  including  Gazette 
movie  critic  Bill  Jones,  columnists 
Kari  Bland  and  Sam  Lowe,  and 
Republic  editorial  cartoonist  Scott 
Stands  and  reporter  Judy  Walker. 


Atlanta  papers 
lay  off  133 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  newspapers  joined  the  growing 
list  of  newspapers  shedding  jobs  as  it 
announced  the  layoff  of  133  employ¬ 
ees. 

Another  122  jobs  will  be  eliminated 
by  attrition,  the  Cox  Enterprises  flag¬ 
ship  said. 

In  a  statement,  David  E.  Easterly, 
president  of  the  Cox  Newspapers 
division,  blamed  the  job  eliminations 
on  a  slump  in  all  ad  categories, 
including  classified. 

The  layoffs  came  despite  an  11.5% 
increase  in  daily  circulation  for  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  a  4.4% 
increase  for  the  Sunday  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution. 

Of  the  layoffs,  92  are  full-time 
employees. 

Seventeen  jobs  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  480-position  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  the  newspaper  said. 

Other  departments  included  in  the 
job  elimination  were  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  ,  data  processing,  marketing 
and  produciton. 

The  papers  had  2,672  full-time 
employees  before  the  layoffs. 
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Colombian  journalist  finally  gets  visa 

After  four-year  battle,  she  drops  $10  million  lawsuit  In 
exchange  for  State  Department  granting  her  access  to  U.S. 


By  Debra  Gersh 

More  than  four  years  since  she  was 
denied  entry  to  the  United  States, 
Colombian  journalist  Patricia  Lara 
Salive  has  been  granted  a  general  visi¬ 
tor’s  visa. 

Lara’s  visa  was  granted  by  the 
State  Department  in  the  settlement  of 
the  $10  million  lawsuit  she  filed 
against  various  government  officials, 
including  then-Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  III  and  officials  from 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

Invited  to  attend  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  awards  at  Columbia  University 
in  October  1986,  Lara  was  stopped  by 
INS  agents  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Inter¬ 
national  Airport  and  was  held  in  an 
INS  detention  center  and  then  in 


25,  1986,  P.  15). 

Although  she  was  never  officially 
told  why  her  visa  was  denied,  Lara 
learned  that  U.S.  officials  placed  her 
on  the  lookout  list  because  of  her 
alleged  ties  to  communist  guerrilla 
organizations,  a  charge  she  has  con¬ 
tinually  denied. 

A  year  later,  Lara  filed  a  $  1 0  million 
lawsuit  against  various  government 
officials  for  alleged  mistreatment 
while  in  custody  (E&P,  Oct.  3 1 , 1987, 
P.  16). 

In  an  attempt  to  find  documentary 
evidence  for  her  expulsion,  Lara  also 
has  filed  Freedom  of  Information 
claims,  which  are  not  affected  by  the 
settlement  and  are  still  pending. 

Lara’s  attorney  in  the  U.S. ,  Arthur 
C.  Helton  of  the  Lawyers  Committee 


Helton  further  stated  that  the  settlement  represents  a 
“repudiation  of  the  hard-line  ideologues  in  the 
Reagan  administration,  like  Elliot  Abrams.” 


federal  prison  in  Manhattan  for  two 
days  before  being  expelled  from  the 
U.S. 

Lara  was  barred  because  her  name 
reportedly  appeared  in  a  “lookout 
book”  that  INS  agents  use  to  screen 
those  entering  the  U.S.  The  book 
allegedly  contains  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  to  be  denied  entry  because  they 
are  suspected  of  subversive,  commu¬ 
nist  or  terrorist  activities  {E&P,  Oct. 


Foundation 

established 

The  parents  of  Alexia  Tsairis,  an 
S.I.  Newhouse  School  of  Public  Com¬ 
munications  student  killed  in  the  ter¬ 
rorist  bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103, 
have  established  the  Alexia  Founda¬ 
tion  for  World  Peace,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  announced 
recently. 

One  of  the  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion’s  goals  is  to  establish  a  scholar¬ 
ship  and  grants  competition  dedicated 
to  promoting  world  peace  through 
photojournalism. 


for  Human  Rights,  told  E&P  that 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  began 
last  May,  but  took  until  January  to 
finalize. 

“I  think  this  is  a  complete  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Patricia  Lara,”  Helton  said. 
“Her  principal  objective  throughout 
was  to  acquire  the  right  to  travel  to  the 
United  States.” 

Helton  further  stated  that  the  set¬ 
tlement  represents  a  “repudiation  of 
the  hard-line  ideologues  in  the  Reagan 
administration,  like  Elliot  Abrams.” 

Abrams,  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  Inter-American  Affairs  dur¬ 
ing  the  Reagan  administration,  stated 
on  a  60  Minutes  program  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  a  file  “this  thick”  on 
Lara,  proving  she  had  been  affiliated 
with  the  M-19,  which  he  described  as 
a  “terrorist  organization.” 

Helton  said  he  can  still  see  Abrams 
making  the  statement. 

“While  Abrams  charged  her  with 
being  a  terrorist  and  a  spy,  she  vehe¬ 
mently  denied  it,”  Helton  said, 
pointing  out  she  had  been  supported 
by  the  Colombian  government. 

In  1988,  Lara  married  former 
Colombia  Attorney  General  Alfonso 


Gomez  Mendez,  who  has  been  named 
Colombia’s  ambassador  to  Austria. 
She  and  her  husband  are  slated  to 
travel  to  New  York  on  their  way  to 
Vienna. 

“Her  husband’s  political  career  did 
figure  to  some  extent”  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  Helton  said.  “There  was 
always  a  potential  complication.” 

In  published  comments,  Lara  told 
the  New  York  Times  she  was  happy 
with  the  settlement,  which  she  agreed 
to  because  she  “thought  it  was  better 
to  be  able  to  go  to  New  York 
whenever  I  want  than  to  have  $10 
million.” 

McClatchy  friends, 
family  make 
$425,000  donation 

The  family  and  business  associates 
of  the  late  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
editor  C.K.  McClatchy  have  contrib¬ 
uted  $425,000  to  build  a  local  concert 
stage  in  his  memory,  it  was 
announced. 

The  contribution  by  the  McClatchy 
family  and  McClatchy  Newspapers 
Inc.  will  allow  the  city  to  carry  out  an 
ambitious  renovation  plan  for  James 
McClatchy  Park,  which  was  named 
for  C.K.’s  great-grandfather  and 
founder  of  the  Bee. 

The  donation  will  fund  a  permanent 
stage,  dressing  rooms,  lighting  and 
other  facilities  in  the  park.  The  city 
plans  to  spend  $500,000  in  public 
money  on  other  park  improvements, 
including  a  playground,  walkways 
and  restrooms. 

The  gift  on  behalf  of  McClatchy, 
who  died  in  1989,  continues  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  McClatchy  family  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Oak  Park  neighborhood, 
where  the  stage  will  be  located. 

According  to  the  announcement,  the 
new  stage  will  be  a  home  for  the 
annual  summer  concert  the  Bee  has 
been  sponsoring. 

150  years  old 

Prairie  Farmer  of  Carol  Stream, 
111.,  is  celebrating  its  150th  year  of 
continuous  service  to  Midwest  agri¬ 
culture  in  1991. 
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Disinformation 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

what  the  Pakistani  paper  .  .  .  says.' 

“Well,  they  know  that  they  planted 
it  in  the  first  place  and  they're  told  to 
look  for  it.  But  then  you  get  into  a 
little  wider  distribution,  and  it  looks 
like  it's  not  your  story,  it's  someone 
else's  story,”  which  gives  it  more 
credibility,  he  said. 

Leventhal  contends  the  baby  milk 
story  was  “an  elaborate  charade 
because,  if  they  can  pull  one  over  on 
reporter  Peter  Arnett  and  on  CNN, 
it's  going  to  go  worldwide.  It's  going 
to  have  enormous  credibility  ....  If 
they  see  pictures  of  civilian  damage 


coming  across  the  tube  from  Reuters 
or  AFP  or  these  Western  news  ser¬ 
vices,  it  has  much  more  credibility 
than  if  it's  just  Iraqi  radio.” 

Leventhal  was  quick  to  state,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  reporter  who  falls  for  a 
disinformation  setup  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  a  bad  journalist. 

“People  don't  realize  the  systema¬ 
tic  nature  of  deceit  of  these  types  of 
regimes  and  how  effective  it  can  be 
and  how  even  quite  good  reporters 
can  be  fooled,”  he  contended. 

“I  don't  want  to  single  out  Arnett, 
but  he's  in  a  situation  where  they  tell 
him  it's  a  baby  milk  factory,  looks  like 
a  baby  milk  factory,  the  sign  says 
baby  milk.  He's  got  some  censors, 
he's  under  some  subtle  or  not-too- 
subtle  pressure,  but  he  can't  check  it. 


If  he  was  anywhere  else,  lie  could 
make  a  few  phone  calls.” 

The  next  phase  of  disinformation 
might  appear  if  a  significant  ground 
war  begins,  Leventhal  said. 

“1  would  expect  that  if  we  get  into  a 
significant  ground  wan  phase  that  they 
would  say  we're  using  Arab  troops  or 
Islamic  troops  as  cannon  fodder,” 
Leventhal  said,  “and  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  not  doing  any  of  the  fighting; 
it's  all  the  Saudis  and  the  Pakistanis 
and  the  Moroccans  that  are  dying,  no 
matter  whether  it's  true  or  not  ...  . 

“If  he  decides  to  use  chemical  wea¬ 
pons,  I  would  assume  he  would  simul¬ 
taneously  blame  it  on  us,  just  as  he  did 
with  this  oil  spill.  When  he  created 
this  oil  spill,  he  tried  to  immediately 
blame  it  on  us.” 


Restrictions 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Once  advertising  becomes  the  vehicle 
for  regulation  of  problematic  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services,  we  will  have  started 
down  the  slippery  slope  to  curtail¬ 
ment  of  many  types  of  advertising. 

“The  First  Amendment  remains  a 
bulwark  against  that  strategy.  Speech 
is  always  politically  easier  to  regulate 
than  the  products  themselves,  but  the 
First  Amendment  puts  a  proper  limit 
on  regulators  who  would  make  that 


choice  easier.” 

Dan  Waggoner,  another  attorney 
for  the  media,  including  the  Seattle 
Times,  warned  the  liquor  board  the 
intended  regulation  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional.  He  noted  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  extended  free 
speech  protection  to  so-called  “com¬ 
mercial  speech”  in  recent  years. 

“Anything  the  Legislature  or  the 
liquor  board  does  in  this  area  is  going 
to  run  into  a  constitutional  mine¬ 
field,”  he  told  the  board. 

The  regulation  has  been  pushed  by 
the  Washington  State  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  the  state  House  of  Rep¬ 


resentatives,  21  members  signed  their 
support  for  a  bill  controlling  tv  ads. 
That  measure  was  more  stringent 
than  the  liquor  board  one,  banning  all 
liquor  spots  on  television  whether 
aimed  at  young  viewers  or  not. 

One  member.  Rep.  Margarita  Pren¬ 
tice,  was  quoted  in  the  Times  as  say¬ 
ing,  “I'm  beginning  to  wonder  if  any 
young  women  are  ever  fully  clothed 
when  they  drink  beer.” 

Thompson  said  there  is  still  a  likeli¬ 
hood  the  liquor  board  will  seek  to 
regulate  some  on-campus  tv  promo¬ 
tion  of  beer  and  alcohol. 


Coverage 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

assistant  managing  editor,  said,  “For 
about  a  week  now,  we've  been  gradu¬ 
ally  moving  other  things  on  the  first 
page.” 

Washington  (D.C.)  Times  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Wesley  Pruden  said  he 
wants  to  make  sure  the  war  does  not 
overwhelm  other  important  news 
such  as  the  anti-reform  backlash  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Bob  Mong,  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  shares  that 
view.  Although  the  News  ran  as  many 
as  14  extra  pages  a  day  of  war  news 
during  the  first  week,  said  Mong, 
“You  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Baltics,  you  have  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Moscow.  We've  got  a  transition  in 
state  government  that  you've  got  to 
watch.” 

“We  devoted  a  lot  of  space  to  war 
coverage  originally,  but  now  we're 
pretty  much  back  to  normal,”  said 
Chris  Miller,  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Spectrum  in  St.  George,  Utah. 

At  another  Utah  paper,  the  Ogden 


Standard-Examiner,  managing  editor 
Brian  Mertz  said  coverage  has 
tapered  off  from  an  eight-page  section 
the  first  day  to  about  six  to  nine  col¬ 
umns  a  day. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  has  tapered  off  the  space 
devoted  to  war  news,  said  Dan  Hen¬ 
derson,  an  assistant  managing  editor, 
“but  we've  got  the  full  flexibility  to  go 
back  up  as  soon  as  that's  warranted.” 

The  Morning  Sun  of  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Mich.,  is  getting  back  to  local 
news.  ‘‘Life  goes  on  and  there  are 
other  things  in  our  community  that  we 
need  to  cover,”  said  editor  Fred 
Strohl. 

Executive  editor  Bob  Haring  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  said  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  balancing  war  and  other 
news.  “By  the  third  or  fourth  day,  we 
deliberately  tried  to  get  one  or  two 
non-war  stories  on  Page  One  every 
day,”  he  said. 

Editor  Jenk  Jones  Jr.  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  said  he  is  aware  of  the  need 
for  balance,  but  on  this  war  “it's 
always  better  to  have  too  much  cover¬ 
age  than  not  enough.” 

At  the  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis/St.  Paul,  editors  have  been  dis¬ 


cussing  how  to  balance  war  news  with 
other  news. 

“We're  trying  to  get  the  count  of 
non-Gulf  stories  up  on  Page  One,” 
said  managing  editor  Tim  McGuire. 
“We  are  concerned  about  the  issue 
but  we  still  think  the  attention  is  really 
focused  on  it  and  are  pretty  convinced 
that,  as  this  ground  war  threat  seems 
to  be  more  and  more  imminent,  that 
interest  is  going  to  rekindle  at  that 
point.” 

Perry  named 
Meeman  professor 

John  L.  Perry  has  been  named 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Distinguished 
Professor  for  spring  semester  at  the 
school  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Tenne;ssee  in  Knoxville. 

The  professorship  brings  outstand¬ 
ing  media  executives  to  the  campus 
for  teaching. 

Perry  has  held  top  editorial  posts  at 
papers  in  Tennessee,  Florida,  Geor¬ 
gia  and  South  Carolina  and  has  served 
in  the  administrations  of  former  Flor¬ 
ida  Gov.  LeRoy  Collins  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  is  heading  south 


By  David  Astor 

The  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art’s 
board  of  directors  has  approved  a 
move  from  New  York  to  much  larger 
quarters  in  Florida. 

The  new  Boca  Raton  facility  will  be 
30,000  square  feet  —  about  six  times 
bigger  than  the  current  building  in 
Rye  Brook. 

Board  chairman  and  museum 
founder  Mort  Walker  said  the  move 
should  take  place  this  year  or  next, 
depending  on  how  fund  raising  goes. 
Boca  Raton  officials  have  provided  a 
$1  million  piece  of  land,  but  Walker 
said  $3-4  million  more  still  needs  to  be 
raised  for  the  move. 

About  $1.5  million  of  this  would 
come  from  the  sale  of  the  museum’s 
historic,  castle-like  building,  which 
went  on  the  market  January  30. 
Walker  added  that  newspaper  foun¬ 
dations,  cartoonists,  and  others  will 
be  approached  for  contributions  — 
with  wealthy  Boca  Raton-area  resi¬ 
dents  already  calling  to  offer  money. 

The  17-year-old  institution  will  be 
renamed  the  World  Museum  of  Car¬ 
toon  Art,  with  the  exhibits  and  collec¬ 
tion  taking  on  a  more  international 
flavor. 

Walker  said  the  museum,  which  is 
near  two  major  international  airports, 
will  be  in  a  state  visited  by  a  huge 
number  of  overseas  tourists  and 
Americans. 

The  cartoonist  added  that  the 
museum  will  be  in  a  new  outdoor 
shopping  mall  which  is  already  getting 
10,000  visitors  a  day,  so  he  expects  a 
lot  of  walk-in  traffic  as  well. 

“Our  target  is  100,000  visitors  the 
first  year,”  said  the  “Beetle  Bailey” 


Mort  Walker 

and  “Hi  and  Lois”  creator,  who  is 
with  King  Features  Syndicate.  “We 
get  30,000  to  50,000  a  year  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  building,  which  is  in  a  more 
remote  area.” 

Visitors  to  the  Boca  Raton  facility 
will  be  able  to  see  approximately 
5,000  pieces  from  the  museum’s  col¬ 
lection  of  over  75,000  pieces  at  any 
given  time.  There  is  only  room  to 
display  about  1,000  cartoons  in  the 


current  facility,  which  is  based  at 
Comly  Ave.,  Rye  Brook,  N.Y.  10573. 

Walker  added  that  plans  call  for  the 
new  building  to  have  an  entrance  area 
made  to  look  like  a  cave  adorned  with 
prehistoric  drawings  that  were  the 
distant  forerunners  of  today’s  car¬ 
toons.  There  will  also  be  sculptures  of 
famous  cartoon  characters,  a  library, 
hands-on  computer  displays,  a  the¬ 
ater  to  perform  plays  spawned  by 
comics,  an  artist  in  residence,  and 
more.  Special  exhibits  are  on  tap,  too, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  present  locale. 

The  museum’s  “Masters  of  Car¬ 
toon  Art”  show,  currently  in  New 
York  City,  is  scheduled  to  appear  at 
four  Florida  sites  this  year  to  help 
build  interest  in  the  new  Boca  Raton 
facility. 

Walker  said  publicity  is  already 
being  generated  through  the  media. 
“The  papers  down  there  have  been 
giving  us  tremendous  press,”  said  the 
cartoonist,  who  will  continue  as 
museum  board  chairman  after  the 
move.  Museum  director  Barbara 
Hammond  has  agreed  to  stay  on,  too. 


S.F.  cartoon  museum  open  again 


A  party  celebrating  this  month’s 
reopening  of  the  Cartoon  Art 
Museum  at  twice  its  previous  size  will 
be  held  February  13. 

Guests  scheduled  to  appear  include 
“Wee  Pals”  creator  Morrie  Turner  of 
Creators  Syndicate,  Mad  magazine 
artist  Mort  Drucker,  and  cartoon  col¬ 
lector  Mark  Cohen. 

A  display  on  Turner  and  a  February 


2-May  18  exhibition  of  Mad  magazine 
art  from  Cohen’s  collection  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  featured  at  the  museum, 
which  is  based  at  665  Third  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 

The  museum  now  has  the  space  to 
offer  a  featured  exhibit  and  display 
selections  from  its  permanent  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
director  Wendy  Meluch. 


NYTS/NYTNS  has  Trainor  pieces  and  more  on  Gulf 


Former  New  York  Times  military 
correspondent  Lt.  Gen.  Bernard  E. 
Trainor  is  doing  a  series  of  weekly 
commentaries  for  the  New  York 
Times  Syndicate. 

The  first  900-word  piece  was  called 
“The  Iraqi  Army:  Its  Strengths  and 
Weaknesses.”  In  it,  Trainor  stated, 
“While  Iraqi  infantry,  armored  and 
artillery  forces  can  at  best  be  rated 
between  fair  and  good,  Iraqi  combat 
engineers  are  world  class  ....  It  is 
likely  that  many  an  Iraqi  soldier  today 
is  thankful  for  his  engineers  as  his 


Bernard  Trainor 


bunkers  and  dugouts  are  pummeled 
by  allied  air  attacks.” 

Trainor  is  now  director  of  the 
National  Security  Program  and 
adjunct  lecturer  in  public  policy  at 
Harvard  University’s  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  School  of  Government.  He  was 
the  Times’  military  correspondent 
from  1986  to  1990  after  retiring  from 
the  Marine  Corps  in  1985. 

The  highly  decorated  officer  was  an 
infantry  platoon  leader  in  the  Korean 
War  and  did  two  tours  of  duty  in 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Digital  delivery  of  photos  at  the  recent  Super  Bowl 


The  KRTN  Photo  Service,  New 
York  Times  News  Service  (NYTNS), 
and  a  number  of  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  participated  in  a  digital  photo 
network  experiment  at  the  Super 
Bowl. 

Photographers  shot  conventional 
film  during  the  January  27  game  and 
brought  it  back  to  a  special  trailer  set 
up  on  the  stadium  grounds  in  Tampa 
by  The  Color  Group  (TCG)  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Calif. 

After  processing,  the  film  was  digi¬ 
tized  on  a  Nikon  scanner  and  edited  in 
Adobe  Photoshop,  according  to  a 
NYTNS  release.  The  images  were 
compressed  and  posted  from  the 


A  NYTNS  graphic. 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 
Vietnam.  Trainor  became  a  general  in 
1976  and  later  Marine  Corps  deputy  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Trainor,  62,  is  a  New  York  native 
with  a  B.S.  in  history  from  the  College 
of  Holy  Cross  in  Massachusetts  and  a 
master’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Colorado. 

His  client  papers  include  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
Portland  Oregonian,  and  Wilmington 
(N.C.)  Star-News. 

Over  at  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service,  hundreds  of  stories  have 
been  moved  since  Operation  Desert 
Storm  began.  Available  with  many  of 
the  pieces  have  been  daily  computer 
graphics  as  well  as  color  and  black- 
and-white  art. 

The  material  has  come  from 
sources  such  as  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Times’  regional  papers,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Cox  News  Service. 

Also  offering  coverage  of  the  war 
have  been  the  National  Geographic 


trailer  to  a  special  “Super  Bowl 
Photos”  bulletin  board  on  ftessLink. 

Participating  papers  selected  the 
photos  they  wanted,  downloaded 
them,  opened  them  in  PhotoShop, 
and  created  their  own  separations  for 
publication. 


“This  process  speeds  transmission 
from  about  half  an  hour  via  normal 
wirephoto  transmission  to  from  three 
to  four  or  eight  to  10  minutes, 
depending  on  the  BAUD  used,”  said 
the  NYTNS. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


Universal  launches  ‘UnlFone  900’ 


Universal  Press  Syndicate’s  Uni- 
Media  division,  which  was  formed 
last  year,  has  launched  the  “UniFone 
900”  voice  information  system  for 
sale  to  newspapers. 

The  900-number  system  has  two 
basic  parts:  “Subscription  Builder” 
(SB)  and  “Classified  Builder”  (CB). 

SB  includes  the  sports  scores  and 
news,  stock  prices  and  market  infor¬ 
mation,  weather  and  travel  data,  hor¬ 


oscopes,  and  daily  soap  opera 
updates. 

CB  includes  talking  want  ads, 
access  to  want  ads  before  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  published,  and  a  used  car  pipe¬ 
line  which  is  customized  to  promote 
advertising  in  the  sponsoring  paper. 

A  number  of  additional  optional 
features  are  available  or  under  devel¬ 
opment,  including  a  lottery  line, 
sports  odds,  sports  trivia,  and  spelling 
bees. 


A  restructuring  of  sales  for  LATS 


Doug  Mayberry  has  moved  from 
vice  president/director  of  sales  to  vice 
president/market  development  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

LATS  president  Jesse  Levine  said 
Mayberry  will  continue  to  handle  his 
Western  states  sales  territory,  and 
will  now  also  be  responsible  for  the 
syndicate’s  dealings  with  group  news¬ 
papers  and  for  finding  new  markets 
for  the  company’s  products. 

“Syndicates  in  the  1990s  will  need 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  markets 
beyond  our  traditional  customer 
base,”  stated  Levine,  who  said  the 
LATS  sales  staff  will  now  report 
directly  to  him,  assisted  by  executive 
editor  Steve  Christensen. 

In  another  development,  James 
Lomenzo  has  expanded  his  sales  ter¬ 
ritory  to  include  the  states  handled 
previously  by  Alan  Shearer,  the  for¬ 
mer  LATS  director  of  Eastern  opera¬ 
tions  who  was  recently  named  edito¬ 
rial  director/general  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group  (see 
E&P,  January  12).  Lomenzo’s  terri¬ 
tory  will  include  the  Northeast. 

Speaking  of  the  Eastern  U.S., 
LATS  reported  that  “Designing 
Woman”  columnist  Rita  St.  Clair  has 
opened  a  new  boutique  in  Baltimore 
called  “Findings.” 


News  Service  and  the  weekly  “Jane’s 
on  Defense”  column. 


GO 

HOLLYWOOD 
TO  GET  MORE 
READERS. 


George  Christy  went  to  loan  Collins' 
wedoing  because  he's  a  member  of 
the  celc®rity  circle.  The  Hollywood 
Reporter's  veteran  star  writer  tells  all 
about  the  silver  screen  clan  in  his 
HOLLYWOOD  ETC.,  a  weekiv 
gossip  and  interview  column  with 
art.  It's  a  aolden  opportunity  for 
increased  readership. 

Call  toll-free  80(M45-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  our  packages.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  41) 

The  experiment  went  well  enough 
that  KRTN  plans  to  start  digital  deliv¬ 
ery  of  photos  on  a  regular  basis  in  the 
near  future,  according  to  PressLink 
manager  of  product  development 
Michael  O’Bryon. 

KRTN  and  PressLink  —  whose 
managing  editor  Tom  Priddy  was 
heavily  involved  in  planning  the 
Super  Bowl  experiment  —  are  both 
Knight-Ridder  companies. 

The  idea  for  the  digital  network 
came  from  TCG  president  Steve 
Schaffran,  who  expressed  pleasure 
with  the  speed  and  ease  in  which  the 
Super  Bowl  photos  were  delivered  as 
well  with  their  quality.  He  foresees 
the  use  of  the  network  for  transmit¬ 
ting  photos  from  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
earthquake  sites,  and  more. 

Among  the  newspaper  participants 
January  27  were  the  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.)  News,  Contra  Costa  (Calif.) 
Times,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Montreal  Gazette,  Myrtle 
Beach  (S.C.)  Sun  News,  Oceanside 
(Calif.)  Blade-Citizen,  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  Sacramento  Bee,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
and  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Morning  News 
Tribune. 

For  a  much  more  detailed  look  at 
the  January  27  experiment,  see  Jim 
Rosenberg’s  story  in  E&P's  special 
photo  section  February  23. 

Honors  and  awards 

March  1  is  the  application  deadline 
for  the  new  minority  journalism  fel¬ 
lowship  in  honor  of  late  self-syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  Lawrence  Wade  (see 
E&P,  February  2). 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Lawrence  Wade  Journalism  Fellow¬ 
ship  Committee,  c/o  The  Heritage 
Foundation,  214  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  2(X)02. 

Speaking  of  education-related  mat¬ 
ters,  Creators  Syndicate  columnist 
Ann  Landers  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  degree  and  delivered  the 
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Zippy  the  Pinhead  becomes  a  peace-seeking  missile. 

KFS  cartoonists  comment  on  war 


“Zippy  the  Pinhead”  creator  Bill 
Griffith,  frustrated  at  the  long  lead 
time  faced  by  comic  cartoonists,  is 
asking  client  newspapers  to  pull 
scheduled  strips  and  replace  them 
with  anti-Persian  Gulf  war  strips. 

“Not  being  an  editorial  cartoonist 
in  times  like  these  makes  me  feel  very 
schizoid,”  stated  the  King  Features 
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A  'Best  &  Wittiest'  cartoon  by  Joel  Pett 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 


Allan  Bruckheim  Lawrence  Wade 


'Beetle'  and  'Hagar' 

commencement  address  at  Roosevelt 
University  in  Chicago  January  13. 

On  May  26,  “Doonesbury”  creator 
Garry  Trudeau  of  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  will  make  an  infrequent  public 
appearance  to  address  Yale  seniors. 
The  Yale  grad  was  the  students’  first 
choice  to  speak  on  Class  Day,  which 
is  held  the  day  before  commence¬ 
ment. 

In  other  award  news.  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist  Heloise  received 
the  first  Mental  Health  Mission 
Award  from  L.  Patt  Franciosi,  imme¬ 
diate  past  president  of  the  National 


Syndicate-distributed  Griffith.  “On 
the  one  hand.  I’m  compulsively 
banging  out  these  war-related  strips 
and,  on  the  other,  I  know  it’ll  be  six 
weeks  before  they  appear. 
Aaaaargh!” 

Timeliness  is  not  a  problem  for  the 
12  editorial  cartoonists  in  the  “Best  & 
Wittiest”  package  from  King’s  North 
America  Syndicate,  and  neither  is  vol¬ 
ume. 

King  reported  that  the  number  of 
cartoons  in  the  package  increased  to 
46  from  the  normal  25  during  the  first 
six  days  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 
“to  make  sure  clients  had  the  biggest 
selection  possible.”  The  cartoons 
were  a  bonus  at  no  extra  cost. 

In  other  news,  “Beetle  Bailey” 
creator  Mort  Walker  and  “Hagar  the 
Horrible”  cartoonist  Chris  Browne  of 
King  donated  special  comics  aimed  at 
U.S.  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a 
recent  Country  Wagon  Journal  issue. 

About  25,000  copies  of  CWJ’s 
November/December  1990  issue 
were  mailed  to  the  Gulf,  according  to 
publisher/editor  George  L.  Malm- 
gren. 

CWJ  —  based  at  600  Otterhole  Rd. , 
P.O.  Box  331,  W.  Milford,  N.J.  07480 
—  calls  itself  a  newspaper  for  “folks 
who  enjoy  country  values  and  like  to 
work  the  soil.” 

Mental  Health  Association  (see 
photo). 

“The  Family  Doctor”  columnist 
Allan  Bruckheim,  M.D.,  of  Tribune 
Media  Services  was  given  the  Max 
Cheplove,  M.D.,  Annual  Award  for 
1990  from  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Erie  County  Chapter  of  the 
New  York  State  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians. 

And  “Supermarket  Sampler”  col¬ 
umnists  Bonnie  Tandy  Leblang  and 
Carolyn  Wyman  of  Universal  have 
named  several  Stouffer’s  Right 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Heloise  (right)  and  L.  Patt  Franciosi. 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 
Course  chicken  dishes  as  their 
“Golden  Shopping  Cart  of  the  Year 
Award”  winners. 

Abby  and  troop  mail 

“Dear  Abby”  columns  telling  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  write  U.S.  troops  abroad 
have  helped  increase  the  number  of 
letters  being  sent,  according  to  a  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  release. 

Don  Grimes,  national  chairman  of 
the  America  Remembers  campaign, 
said  Abigail  Van  Buren’s  columns 
have  led  to  a  50%  increase  this  year  in 
the  number  of  schools,  groups,  or 
communities  which  have  officially 
“adopted  a  unit”  to  correspond  with 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  number  is 
now  more  than  6,300. 

Grimes  added  that  Van  Buren  has 
“contributed  heavily”  to  the  general 
increase  in  mail  to  troops.  Letters  are 
now  being  sent  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  10  million,  up  from  the 
previous  year’s  seven  million. 

Since  Van  Buren  began  her  efforts 
to  get  people  to  write  troops  back  in 
1%7,  over  a  dozen  couples  have  met 
and  married  after  exchanging  letters. 

APN’s  Gulf  war  map 

A  “War  in  the  Gulf’  wall  map  from 
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One  of  the  map  graphics. 
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AP  Newsfeatures  and  Hammond  Inc. 
is  now  in  its  second  printing. 

The  25x38-inch  offering  includes  a 
general  color  map  of  the  Gulf  area, 
with  oil  pipeline  and  tanker  routes;  a 
map  focusing  on  the  area’s  recent  his¬ 
tory;  a  chronology  of  the  Gulf  crisis 
through  January  16, 1991;  and  several 
separate  black-and-white  graphics 
listing  troop  totals,  weapons,  and 
more. 

The  AP  map  can  be  individualized 
for  participating  member  newspapers 
with  bulk  orders  of  500  or  more. 

Pair  of  competitions 

“Rose  Is  Rose”  creator  Pat  Brady 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate  is  giving 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  readers  the 
opportunity  to  be  his  gagwriter  for  a 
day  by  completing  an  unfinished 
comic  strip  in  the  magazine’s  Febru¬ 
ary  issue. 

The  winner,  selected  by  LHJ  edi¬ 
tors  and  Brady,  will  receive  $500  and 
the  signed  original  comic  with  the 
winning  punch  line  and  also  see  the 
strip  featured  in  an  upcoming  LHJ 
issue.  Fifty  runners-up  will  get 
“Rose”  cartoon  books. 

Another  contest  for  cartoonists  and 
various  other  kinds  of  artists  is  being 
held  by  the  American  Illustration 
publication. 

For  more  information,  contact  AI 
at  49  E.  21st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010.  Entry  deadline  is  March  1. 

A  Pennsylvania  poll 

“Crankshaft”  by  Tom  Batiuk  and 
Chuck  Ayers  of  Creators  Syndicate 
finished  first  in  a  recent  West  Chester 
(Pa.)  Daily  Local  News  comics  poll. 

The  next  four  favorites  among  the 
over  600  reader  respondents  were 
“Rose  Is  Rose”  by  Pat  Brady  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  “Arlo  and 
Janis”  by  Jimmy  Johnson  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association,  “Marma- 
duke”  by  Brad  Anderson  of  United, 
and  “Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of 
United. 

Another  United  comic,  “Nancy” 
by  Jerry  Scott,  was  rated  highly  by 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  readers  when 
they  were  asked  about  cartoons  that 
had  appeared  on  the  magazine’s 
“Last  Laughs”  page. 

Auto  book  excerpts 

Five  1 ,500-word  excerpts  from  Rip- 
off  Tip-offs:  Winning  the  Auto  Repair 
Game  (Tab  Books,  1990)  by  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corpo¬ 
ration  columnist  Robert  Sikorsky  are 
being  offered  by  NYTSSC. 


I.. 


Rentschler  Chicago  weekly  chain  folds 


William  H.  Rentschler  went  out  of 
the  newspaper  business  with  the 
folding  Jan.  30  of  his  News/Voice 
weeklies  in  suburban  Chicago. 

In  an  article  published  as  a  wrap¬ 
around  of  the  final  issue,  Rentschler 
said  the  papers  had  lost  money  since 
he  had  bought  them  in  1983,  but  that 
the  past  two  years  had  been  particu¬ 
larly  brutal. 

The  papers  had  drained  his  per¬ 
sonal  finances,  he  said. 

“Martha  and  I  pumped  in  many 
dollars  to  keep  NewsA^oice  alive  over 
a  number  of  years.  No  longer.  That 
simply  hasn’t  been  an  option  for  the 
past  few  years.  The  well  is  dry,”  he 
wrote. 

The  most  devastating  blow, 
Rentschler  said,  was  the  loss  last 
October  of  the  contract  to  publish  the 
Great  Lakes  Bulletin  for  the  area  U  .S. 
Navy  base.  NewsA^oice  had  had  the 
contract  since  1984. 

“That  accounted  for  a  good  one- 
third  of  our  revenue,”  Rentschler 
said  in  an  interview. 

Rentschler  also  said  his  outspoken 
political  views  had  stirred  opposition 
to  the  papers  in  the  staid  and  affluent 


North  Shore  suburbs  where  the 
News/Voice  papers  published. 

“We  considered  ourselves  one  of 
the  last  of  the  pamphleteers,” 
Rentschler  declared. 

Rentschler  also  blamed  political 
forces  when,  in  December  1988,  he 
had  shut  down  the  65-year-old  San 
Francisco  Progress  after  two  years  of 


ly  since  their  purchase  by  Rentsch¬ 
ler. 

A  year  after  he  bought  the  group 
from  former  owners  James  Deitz  and 
M.  Marvin  Johnson,  he  sued  the  two, 
saying  they  had  misrepresented  the 
paper’s  circulation  and  debts  and  that 
the  papers  had  lost  $2.5  million.  He 
lost  the  lawsuit. 


“We  considered  ourselves  one  of  the  last  of  the 
pamphleteers,”  Rentschler  declared. 


ownership.  He  said  real  estate  inter¬ 
ests  pulled  ads  after  the  paper  cam¬ 
paigned  successfully  for  Mayor  Art 
Agnos. 

As  he  had  in  San  Francisco, 
Rentschler  held  out  a  slim  hope  that 
the  News/Voice  weeklies  may  be 
revived. 

“We  wouldn’t  need  a  lot  —  some¬ 
thing  under  $300,000  in  several 
stages,”  he  wrote. 

Despite  their  affluent  circulation 
areas,  the  News/Voice  newspapers 
have  had  a  rocky  time  of  it  Financial¬ 


Circulation  of  the  News/Voice 
papers  also  never  approached  that  of 
the  Pioneer  Press  newspapers,  the 
long-dominant  north  Chicago  group 
now  owned  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

In  recent  months,  the  nine  weeklies 
had  shrunk  to  four. 

A  NewsA^oice  employee  said  the 
staff  had  not  been  paid  in  the  past  six 
weeks.  Rentschler  said  the  papers  are 
“aggressively”  pursuing  receivables 
and  that  “all  that  will  be  taken  care 
of.” 


IN  BRIEF 


Summer  interns 

Forty-five  college  students  will 
work  this  summer  as  newspaper  and 
news  service  copy  editors  through  the 
Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund’s  News¬ 
paper  Editing  Intern  Program,  which 
encourages  students  to  consider  edit¬ 
ing  as  a  career  by  offering  scholar¬ 
ships,  training  and  paid  internships. 

The  college  juniors,  seniors  and 
graduate  students  were  selected  from 
among  786  applicants  for  positions  at 
daily  newspapers  and  news  services. 
Each  student  is  eligible  to  receive  a 
$1,000  Newspaper  Fund  scholarship 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  job. 

B’nai  B’rith 
report  zaps 
Review  quote 

After  a  three-month  investigation, 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith  said  that  the  Hitler  quo¬ 
tation  inserted  in  the  Dartmouth 
Review  masthead  last  October  was 
the  work  of  a  Review  staff  member, 
and  “unquestionably  an  anti-Semitic 
act.” 


The  paper’s  editor,  Kevin  Pritch¬ 
ett,  maintained  from  the  beginning 
that  the  quotation  was  an  act  of  a  staff 
member,  disagreeing  with  outside 
supporters  who  saw  it  as  an  act  of 
sabotage  and  done  by  someone  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper  staff.  The  Review 
is  supported  by  prominent  conserva¬ 
tives  Uiroughout  the  country,  includ¬ 
ing  William  F.  Buckley. 

While  the  five-member  commission 
headed  by  Richard  D.  Glovsky  said 
they  would  not  identify  any  person  on 
the  Review  as  responsible  for  the 
quote,  they  did  have  their  suspicions 
about  two  or  three  staff  members. 

“Prior  acts  of  the  Review  and  the 
past  conduct  of  certain  of  its  members 
have  contributed,  the  commission 
believes,  to  the  creation  of  an  envi¬ 
ronment  which  condoned  and  even 
encouraged  a  member  of  the  Review 
to  include  the  offensive  Hitler 
quote,”  Glovsky  said.  “This  paper 
has  been  grossly  insensitive  for  the 
past  decade.” 

Local  Detective  Nicholas  Giac- 
cone  of  the  Hanover,  N.H.,  police 
said  a  criminal  investigation  into  pos¬ 
sible  computer  tampering  related  to 
the  incident  would  continue. 

Glovsky  said  that  every  member  of 


the  staff  who  was  interviewed  by  his 
team  believed  that  the  insertion  had 
been  done  by  an  insider  familiar  with 
the  way  the  newspaper  was  printed. 
The  Review  office  also  has  a  book  of 
quotations  that  included  the  Hitler 
quote,  and  staff  members  frequently 
use  the  book  while  making  up  the 
paper. 

Pritchett  noted  in  a  written  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Review  staff  that,  while 
the  investigative  team  found  the 
paper  to  have  been  “insensitive,”  it 
did  not  find  the  Review  to  be  anti- 
Semitic. 

Dartmouth  College  strongly  con¬ 
demned  the  independent  off-campus 
paper  when  the  Mein  Kampf  quote 
appeared  in  the  Review’s  masthead 
on  Yom  Kippur,  the  holiest  of  Jewish 
holidays. 

AP,  Hammond 
to  produce 
Gulf  map 

AP  Newsfeatures  and  map  maker 
Hammond  Inc.  have  announced  plans 
to  co-produce  a  “War  in  the  Gulf' 
map  as  a  close-to-the-news,  reader- 
service  project. 
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Dilemma 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

Similarly,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  j 
has  no  policy  against  particpating  in 
award  voting. 

“We  can’t  be  islands  onto 
ourselves.  We  do  live  in  the  world,” 
sports  editor  Bill  Dwyre  said. 

Yet,  Dwyre  also  argues  that  sports- 
writers  have  much  to  account  for  in 
their  reporting  on  Pete  Rose  before 
his  gambling  problems  became  public 
knowledge. 

“We  were  not  watchdogs  with  Pete 
Rose,”  he  said.  “He  was  our  buddy. 
He  was  a  baseball  card  come  alive, 
and  we  loved  being  near  him.  He  gave 
us  access.  He  gave  us  great  quotes. 

“1  wonder  if  baseball  writes  don’t 
continue  to  have  a  terrible  conscience 
about  that,”  he  said. 

Dwyre  said  he  personally  has  not 
decided  whether  Rose  belongs  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  but  he  also  does  not 
object  to  the  rules  that  prohibit  Rose’s 
entry. 

“I  have  no  problem  with  upgraded 
ethics,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  buy  the  argument  that, 
well.  Babe  Ruth  was  a  womanizer  and 


a  drinker  and  he’s  in,  so  Rose  should 
be  in.  This  is  a  different  era.  We’ve 
raised  our  standards.  We  make  our 
awards  and  honors  much  tougher  and 
our  pedestals  much  higher  to  climb. 
There’s  nothing  wrong  with  that.  I 
think  it’s  a  good  process,”  Dwyre 
said. 

That  opinion  is  seconded  by  the 
acknowledged  dean  of  baseball  writ¬ 
ers,  Chicago  Tribune  writer  Jerome 
Holtzman.  who  himself  was  inducted 
into  the  Hall  of  Fame  last  summer. 

Holtzman  has  written  that  the  Hall 
correctly  fears  that  Rose’s  induction 
would  mean  boycotts  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  not  only  by  the  commissioner 
who  banned  Rose  but  by  many  Hall  of 
Fame  players  themselves. 

Holtzman  and  BWAA  executive 
secretary  Lang  say  the  writers  have 
almost  no  meaningful  alternatives 
after  the  vote  barring  Rose  from  the 
ballot. 

“1  seriously  doubt  the  association 
will  withdraw  its  support  from  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  I  seriously  doubt  there 
will  be  any  radical  action  taken.  1 
think  level-headedness  will  prevail,” 
he  said. 

However,  Lang  said  he  is  equally 
sure  the  Hall’s  action  ensures  one 
thing:  “From  now  until  eternity  there 


are  going  to  be  ‘poor  Pete’  columns 
every  time  there  is  a  Hall  of  Fame 
vote.” 


More  jokes 
about  Quayle 
than  Saddam 

The  Gulf  crisis  was  I990’s  biggest 
news  on  tv,  but  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayle  edged  out  Iraqi  President  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein  as  the  year’s  most 
joked-about  newsmaker,  according  to 
a  new  study  by  the  Center  for  Media 
and  Public  Affairs  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Coverage  of  the  Gulf  amounted  to 
46%  of  all  tv  news  airtime  since 
August,  the  most  intensive  coverage 
of  any  topic  logged  by  the  group, 
according  to  the  study. 

Full-page  flag 

The  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News 
printed  and  distributed  a  full-page 
American  flag  in  its  Jan.  26  edition. 

According  to  the  paper,  as  many  as 
2,000  of  the  flags  were  displayed  by 
subscribers  the  same  week. 


ASNE  heM 


The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi^  will 
hold  its  annual  conference  in  Bostoni,  M^,  April  9-12 
and  E&P's  April  6th  issue  will  be  there! 

If  you  have  a  message  to  send  to  the 
top  newspaper  editors  from  aroun 
the  world,  say  it  in  E&P's 
April  6th  issue  which  will 
reach  these  editors  at 
their  biggest  convention 
of  the  year  and  also  in 
their  homes  and  offices. 

RESERVE  YOUR 
SPACE  TODAY! 


Deadlines: 
Space  Mar.  26 
Copy  Mar.  28 
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Pool 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


other  nev/spaper.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  is  a  competitor.” 

Shaw  noted  that  he  had  heard  a 
disturbing  report  from  the  Gulf  that 
magazines  such  as  Mirahella  and 
Esquire  had  been  given  newspaper 
pool  slots  because  Time,  Newsweek 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  had 
shut  them  out  of  the  magazine  pool. 

“If  there’s  anything  that  needs  to 
be  corrected,  it’s  that,”  he  said. 

Aukofer  said  the  military,  which 
has  total  control  over  where  it  sends 
the  pools,  has  allowed  the  news  orga¬ 
nizations  to  fight  with  each  other 
rather  than  fighting  with  the  military 
for  access. 

“1  despair  that  they  will  ever  have 
open  coverage  there,”  Aukofer 
noted.  “It’s  a  very,  very  bad  situation 
all  the  way  around.” 


Reporters  in  Dhahran,  many  of 
whom  had  been  watching  the  brief¬ 
ings  on  CNN,  protested,  and  said  if 
they  could  not  listen  to  the  briefings, 
they  would  no  longer  send  copies  of 
their  pool  reports  to  Riyadh. 

Running  the  pool  office ,  however,  a 
task  which  was  divided  among  jour¬ 
nalists,  led  to  coordinators  being 
“involved  endlessly  in  petty,  bureau¬ 
cratic  details,”  .Aukofer  explained. 

For  about  $600  a  month,  newspa¬ 
pers  could  rent  pigeonholes  into 
which  whoever  was  the  staff  person 
that  day  would  stick  photocopies  of 
the  day’s  pool  reports. 

The  result  of  that  was  there  were 
“top-notch  correspondents  Xeroxing 
pool  reports,”  Aukofer  said. 

Those  in  the  Gulf,  however,  may 
not  be  the  only  ones  flexing  their 
muscle.  Aukofer  said  he  had  heard 
“tales  told  of  powerful  bureau  chiefs 
and  editors  calling  the  Pent¬ 
agon  ....  There’s  a  lot  of  influence¬ 
peddling  going  on  as  well.” 

A  Pentagon  spokeswoman  referred 


Aukofer  said  the  military,  which  has  total  control 
over  where  it  sends  the  pools,  has  allowed  the  news 
organizations  to  fight  with  each  other  rather  than 
fighting  with  the  military  for  access. 


He  told  of  one  Navy  pool  report 
that  the  public  affairs  officer  on  the 
scene  refused  to  move  because  he 
said  it  did  not  have  much  news  in  it, 
and  of  another  PAO  who  changed  the 
description  of  sailors  anxiously 
watching  for  enemy  attacks  to  alertly 
watching. 

Further,  he  noted,  reporters  in  the 
original  pool  were  afforded  a  lot  of 
access. 

“I  had  a  lot  of  fun  in  the  original 
pool,”  he  said.  “This  time  it  was  no 
fun  at  all,  and  it  was  not  satisfying 
professionally.” 

Occasionally  he  would  Jump  in  a 
car  and  watch  the  con voy s  go  out ,  and 
one  of  his  Journal  co-workers  was 
able  to  track  down  a  unit  from  Wis¬ 
consin  for  a  feature  story. 

“If  you’re  a  military  expert  you  can 
piece  together  information  from  the 
briefings  and  pool  reports,”  Aukofer 
said,  “but,  beyond  that,  you  watch 
the  briefings  on  tv  and  read  the  pool 
reports.” 

Even  watching  the  briefings  on 
television  became  an  issue,  as  report¬ 
ers  in  Riyadh  were  calling  for  tv 
cameras  to  be  turned  off  30  minutes 
into  the  daily  briefings.  They  argued 
that  having  the  cameras  on  prevented 
them  from  getting  any  information  on 
background  or  off  the  record. 


inquiries  about  the  pools  to  the  Joint 
Information  Bureau  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
although  no  one  there  could  be 
reached  for  comment  as  E&P  went  to 
press. 

An  AP  story  from  Dhahran  said 
pool  reporters  were  initially  kept 
miles  from  the  first  ground  fighting  at 
KhaQi,  and  those  who  were  able  to  get 
there  on  their  own  found  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  scene  than  what  was  being  de¬ 
scribed  behind  the  lines. 

The  AP  report  noted  of  the  757 
Journalists  and  technicians  registered 
with  the  JIB,  only  106  were  assigned 
to  some  12  pools. 

The  dispatch  quoted  Newsweek 
reporter  Tony  Clifton,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  every  major  war  since  Biafra  in 
the  1960s,  as  saying;  “In  20  years,  the 
only  nation  I’ve  found  to  be  more 
restrictive  —  and  not  much  more 
restrictive  —  was  Iraq.  I  certainly 
saw  more  action  with  the  Iraqis 
against  Iran  than  now  with  the  .Ameri- 


Needy  drive 

The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer- 
Times  has  announced  it  helped  the 
Salvation  Army  raise  approximately 
$120,000  for  area  needy  families  with 
its  1990  Christmas  Fund  Drive. 


Iran  says  it’s 
Persian  Gulf,  not 
Arabian  Gulf 

Iran  has  threatened  legal  action 
against  foreign  Journalists  who  refer 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  their  dispatches 
as  anything  other  than  that  —  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

An  Iranian  newspaper  also 
expressed  anger  at  references  by  a 
U.S.  military  spokesman  to  the  “Ara¬ 
bian  Gulf’  rather  than  the  Persian 
Gulf,  saying  this  demonstrated  the 
United  States  planned  a  “political 
and  geographical  restructuring  of  the 
region.” 

The  name  attached  to  the  gulf  has 
long  been  a  sensitive  subject  in  the 
region,  with  Iran  —  which  used  to  be 
Persia  —  insisting  it  be  called  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  and  other  Arab  gulf  coun¬ 
tries  referring  to  it  as  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

The  official  Islamic  Republic  News 
Agency,  monitored  in  Nicosia, 
quoted  Iran’s  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Islamic  Guidance  as  saying  that 
“Journalists  should  avoid  using  ficti¬ 
tious  names  such  as  ‘Gulf  instead  of 
the  authentic  and  internationally  rec¬ 
ognized  ‘Persian  Gulf.’  ” 

“Those  who  fail  to  do  so  will  be 
treated  according  to  the  law,”  IRNA 
quoted  the  ministry  as  saying.  It  did 
not  specify  what  action  would  be 
taken.  —  AP 

Price  leaves 
The  National 

Peter  Price,  a  founder  of  the  sports 
daily  The  National,  has  quietly  sev¬ 
ered  all  ties  to  the  newspaper  only  a 
few  weeks  before  its  first  anniversary 
in  operation,  newspaper  executives 
said. 

The  newspaper  made  no  announce¬ 
ment  about  Price’s  departure  but 
dropped  his  name  recently  from  its 
masthead. 

Price  had  been  president  and 
publisher  of  the  National,  but  his  role 
at  the  paper  was  changed  substan¬ 
tially  last  November  when  he  was 
relieved  of  day-to-day  responsibili¬ 
ties.  —  AP 

Price  hike 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 
has  raised  its  newsstand  price  a  nickel 
to  350,  citing  increased  costs  of  paper 
and  fuel. 

The  newspaper  also  increased  the 
price  of  its  Sunday  edition  from  $1  to 
$1.25,  as  well  as  its  subscription  rates. 

—  AP 
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Hard  line 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


The  remaining  400  drivers  would 
receive  $15,000  bonuses  and  a  four- 
day  work  week  designed  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  overtime.  The  Times  said 
drivers  now  earn  about  $44,000  a 
year,  plus  $22,000  in  overtime. 

The  offer  called  for  the  number  of 
drivers  to  decrease  by  attrition  to  340 
beginning  by  March  1993.  The  Times 
would  pay  $3  million  into  the  drivers’ 
“bankrupt”  health  and  welfare  fund, 
according  to  Sulzberger. 

Calls  to  leaders  of  the  drivers’, 
mailers’  and  pressmen’s  unions  were 
not  returned. 

The  Times  was  planning  to  print  its 
Sunday  paper,  including  some  sec¬ 
tions  in  color,  in  Edison  beginning 
late  last  year. 

The  Edison  plant,  already  $50  million 
over  original  plans,  was  expected  to 
incur  $28  million  in  depreciation  costs 
this  year  and  $38  million  next  year. 

Times  spokeswoman  Nancy  Niel¬ 
sen  said  that,  despite  the  costs,  the 
paper  was  prepared  to  keep  the  plant 
in  abeyance  “indefinitely.” 

1  in  3  citizens 
didn’t  read  paper 

Four  days  after  U.S.-led  warplanes 
attacked  Iraq  and  occupied  Kuwait, 
nearly  one  in  three  Americans  had  not 
read  a  newspaper,  according  to  an 
audience  survey. 

Overall,  69%  of  the  people 
surveyed  said  they  had  read  a  news¬ 
paper,  while  31%  said  they  had  not. 

For  newspapers,  the  good  news 
was  that  over  three  days  respondents 
who  said  they  had  read  newspapers 
increased  steadily,  from  64%  to  68% 
to  72%. 

The  survey  by  Birch/Scarborough, 
a  radio  audience  research  firm  in 
Coral  Springs,  Fla.,  was  conducted 
Jan.  18,  19  and  20.  The  war  was 
started  Jan.  16.  The  firm  conducted 
telephone  interviews  with  more  than 
5,700  people  aged  12  and  up  in  105 
metropolitan  areas. 

Gov.  nominates 
editor  to 
Fol  position 

Kenneth  Grube,  former  editorial 
page  editor  of  The  Day  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.,  has  been  nominated  by 
Connecticut  Gov.  Lowell  P.  Weicker 
Jr.  to  chair  the  state’s  Freedom  of 
Information  Commission. 


N.C.  papers 
merge  editions 

The  afternoon  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun 
merged  with  the  Durham  Morning 
Herald  recently  to  form  the  Herald 
Sun. 

When  the  merger  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  was  announced  in  October, 
the  Sun's  circulation  was  about 
16,000,  down  from  more  than  20,000 
in  the  mid-1980s.  The  Morning  Her¬ 
ald’s  circulation  was  about  47,000 
before  the  merger. 

—  AP 


(Continued  from  page  34) 


Others  were:  the  Tampa  Tribune 
(Advertising  Systemy55  with  CZAR 
multiple-zone  marketing  and  ICP  on 
’386-based  Echos);  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette  (Advertising  System/ 
55  and  PageStream  layout  and  pagina¬ 
tion  with  Page:db  database  manage¬ 
ment);  the  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enter¬ 
prise  (Editorial  and  Advertising  Sys¬ 
tem/55  with  Interactive  News  Pagina¬ 
tion  and  Page:db);  Associated  News¬ 
papers’  Derby  (England)  Evening 
Telegraph  (Macintosh-based  pagina¬ 
tion  and  Coyote  conversion  to  Coy¬ 
ote/PCs);  Dublin’s  Irish  Press  (Edito¬ 
rial  and  Advertising  System/55  with 
MarketShare  products);  and 
Aamulehti,  Tampere,  Finland  (Mac- 
based  display  ad  imaging  and  makeup 
for  its  Advertising  System/55). 


Support 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


Greater  Chicago,  Office  of  Communi¬ 
cations;  Citizens  for  a  Sound  Eco¬ 
nomy  Foundation;  Consumer  Inter¬ 
est  Research  Institute;  Consumer 
Research  Foundation;  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers;  National 
Association  for  Better  Broadcasting; 
National  Association  for  the  Deaf; 
National  Council  of  Silver  Haired 
Legislators;  National  Indian  Youth 
Council  Inc.  and  the  Native  American 
Broadcasting  Consortium;  National 
School  Boards  Association;  National 
School  Public  Relations  Association; 
Northeast  Independent  Living  Pro¬ 
gram;  Public  Service  Satellite  Con¬ 
sortium;  Telecommunications  for  the 
Deaf  Inc.;  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People; 
Gerald  Depo;  Henry  Geller  and 
Donna  Lampert;  Dr.  Everett  Parker; 
Dr.  Barbara  O’Connor;  and  the  Hon. 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin. 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


president  of  advertising  for  the  Post, 
said  the  paper  encourages  agencies 
and  builders  who  engage  in  advertis¬ 
ing  that  could  be  seen  as  discriminat¬ 
ory  or  unfriendly  to  minorities  to  put  a 
more  balanced  portrayal  of  people  in 
their  ads. 

“We’ve  had  no  complaints  so  far 
since  we  started.  The  advertisers 
asked  to  adjust  have  given  us  no  resis¬ 
tance.  The  program  has  been  running 
successfully  for  about  three  years,” 
Cannistraro  said. 

Milam  said  that  in  the  Post’s  case 
they  looked  at  the  racial  makeup  of 
the  D.C.  area,  which  is  30%  black. 
Since  no  numbers  were  specified  in 
the  HUD  ruling,  it  was  decided  that 
25%  of  the  ads  that  portray  human 
models  should  depict  minorities 
under  the  policy  adopted. 

“The  action  on  our  part  was  totally 
voluntary,”  said  Cannistraro.  “To 
my  knowledge,  we  have  satisfied  all 
partners.” 

When  asked  why  the  lawsuit  would 
be  brought  against  the  newspaper 
rather  than  the  advertisers  who  create 
the  ads,  Milam  said  she  believes  the 
rationale  of  the  plaintiffs  is  to  lean  on 
the  newspapers  so  they  can  lean  on 
their  advertisers.  It  is  easier  to  sue 
one  party  rather  than  several  different 
advertisers,  she  said. 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


South  West  Africa  as  Namibia  just 
because  the  people  living  there 
decided  not  long  ago  that  that’s  what 
to  call  the  place?  Why  should  we  now 
refer  to  Christmas  Island  as  Kiritimati 
Island?  I  liked  the  sound  of  Christmas 
Island.  It  had  a  nice  ring  to  it. 

Now,  by  the  way,  you  should  know 
that  Burma  wants  to  be  called  Myan¬ 
mar.  They  decided  that  fairly  re¬ 
cently.  Since  Burma  doesn’t  make  the 
news  all  that  often,  my  newspaper 
still  hasn’t  had  to  grapple  with  that 
one.  I  suspect  that  when  it  comes  up, 
we’ll  be  guided  by  the  Kampuchea 
rule.  That’s  what  Cambodia  started 
calling  itself  for  several  years — before 
changing  back  to  Cambodia. 

If  you  never  heard  of  Kampuchea, 
that’s  because  no  American  newspa¬ 
per,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  called  the 
place  that.  Now,  thank  God,  we  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  it  any  more. 
Unless  Cambodia  decides  next  week 
to  start  calling  itself  Cleveland. 

Which  could  happen. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Chicago  Sun-Times’ 
photographer 
exhibits  works 

Nikon  House  has  announced  it  will 
celebrate  Black  History  Month  with 
an  exclusive  first  showing  of  “My 
People;  A  Portrait  of  Afro-American 
Culture,”  a  photographic  exhibit  by 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  photographer 
John  H.  White  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  at  Rockefeller  Center  in  New 
York  Feb.  12  to  March  2. 

Pay  equity  at 
Toronto  Star 

The  Toronto  Star  has  agreed  to 
raise  pay  scales  for  349  workers  in 
female-dominated  jobs  as  part  of  a 
settlement  to  comply  with  Ontario’s 
1987  pay-equity  law. 

The  agreement  with  the  Southern 
Ontario  Newspaper  Guild  Local  87 
affects  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  1,500 guild  members.  Retroactive 
to  Dec.  9,  it  includes  pay  raises  total¬ 
ing  $1  million  (Canadian)  a  year,  or 
$56  a  week  per  affected  worker.  The 
settlement  raises  the  Star’s  payroll 
costs  by  1%. 

Workers  in  49  job  categories  bene¬ 
fited.  The  biggest  raise,  $126  a  week, 
went  to  four  circulation  accounts 
clerks.  The  biggest  group  affected 
included  68  classified  ad  takers  who 
will  get  $40  raises,  to  $742  a  week. 
Also  affected  were  circulation  clerks, 
telephone  ad  sales  people,  secretaries 
and  librarians. 

The  1987  law,  the  first  pay-equity 
law  in  North  America,  according  to 
local  guild  representative  Bill  Petrie, 
was  intended  to  end  “systemic  dis¬ 
crimination”  in  female-dominated 
jobs. 

The  agreement  was  the  Guild  local’s 
third  and  biggest  under  the  law.  The 
Ottawa  Citizen  agreed  to  a  similar 
package  in  1989  for  65  employees  and 
the  Hamilton  Spectator  last  year 
agreed  to  10%  to  25%  hikes  for  120 
workers. 

Using  consultants,  the  Guild  and 
newspaper  compiled  elaborate  corn- 
parsons  of  the  skills,  responsibilities 
and  pay  in  all  job  categories  and  set 
out  to  balance  them. 

The  Star  already  has  reached  simi¬ 
lar  agreements  with  mailroom 
employees  and  those  exempt  from 
union  representation. 

Petrie  called  it  “a  good  settlement 
considering  the  parameters  of  the 


law”  but  said  the  evaluations  re¬ 
vealed  broad  pay  inequities,  such  as 
between  men  in  different  but  compar¬ 
able  jobs,  as  well  as  women. 

Guild  seeks  vote 
in  Atlantic  City 

Local  10  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
has  petitioned  for  an  election  to  repre¬ 
sent  275  employees  at  The  Press  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

The  petition  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  was  signed  by  “a 
healthy  majority  of  the  employees,” 
according  to  local  representative 
Beverly  Powell. 

—  AP 

Guild  contract 
signed  at 
Providence  daily 

Union  workers  at  the  Providence 
(R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin  approved  a 
three-year  contract  recently  provid¬ 
ing  4%  raises  this  year  and  3%  in  1992 
and  1993. 

The  Providence  Newspaper  Guild, 
which  represents  510  editorial 
employees,  advertising  salespeople 
and  support  staff,  voted  169-61  to 
accept  the  contract,-  said  reporter 
Gene  Emery,  a  union  member. 

Top-scale  reporters  will  make  $786 
a  week,  editors  $863.  Emery  said 
raises  for  some  employees  at  lower 
scales  were  improved  more  than  4%. 

The  contract  also  calls  for  1%, 
year-end  bonuses  in  1992  and  1993. 
Those  are  one-time  payments  that 
will  not  become  part  of  the  base  sal¬ 
ary,  Emery  said. 

—  AP 

Medical  paper 
makes  debut 

The  Medical  Herald,  a  national 
urban  medical  newspaper,  made  its 
debut  Feb.  5  with  a  press  run  of 
50,000. 

The  tabloid  is  a  monthly  profes¬ 
sional  publication  focusing  on  a  read¬ 
ership  of  doctors  and  the  medical 
staffs  of  voluntary  teaching  hospitals 
and  their  municipal  affiliates  in  U.S. 
inner  cities. 

Although  it  is  a  national  publica¬ 
tion,  it  focuses  on  the  New  York  tri¬ 
state  area,  which  has  the  heaviest 
concentration  of  medical  profession¬ 
als  and  medical  centers  in  the  nation. 


Educators  get 
API  fellowships 

Twelve  educators  from  1 1  different 
colleges  and  universities  with  predom¬ 
inantly  minority  enrollments  have 
been  selected  for  the  first  American 
Press  Institute  Minority  Journalism 
Educators  Fellowship  Program. 

Slated  to  begin  in  this  summer,  the 
program  will  include  a  10-day  API 
seminar  at  American  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  be  followed  by 
a  one-month  newsroom  internship  for 
each  participant. 

The  fellows  are:  Joice  Mangham 
Dunn,  university  editor,  Grambling 
State  University,  Louisiana;  Anne 
Mary  Flynn,  assistant  professor, 
Xavier  University  of  New  Orleans; 
Carmen  Sara  Garcia,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor,  University  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Santurce,  Puerto  Rico;  Cynthia  Bond 
Hopson,  instructor.  Lane  College, 
Jackson,  Tenn.;  Minabere  Ibelema, 
associate  professor.  Central  State 
University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio;  Har- 
riette  Insignares,  associate  professor, 
Tennessee  State  University,  Nash¬ 
ville;  Jacqueline  P.  Jones,  instructor. 
North  Carolina  A&T  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Greensboro;  Freda  Lewis, 
instructor,  Tougaloo  College,  Miss.; 
Maurice  S.  Odine,  associate  profes¬ 
sor,  Winston-Salem  State  University, 
North  Carolina;  Emmanuel  U.  Onye- 
dike,  assistant  professor,  Hampton 
University,  Virginia;  Reginald 
Owens,  assistant  professor,  Gram¬ 
bling  State  University,  Louisiana; 
Angela  L.  Robertson,  assistant 
instructor,  Norfolk  State  University, 
Virginia. 

Maine  papers 
announce  layoffs 

The  Portland  Newspapers  of  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  publisher  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald,  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram  and  Evening  Express,  plans 
to  eliminate  86  positions  and  lay  off 
about  1 1  full-time  workers,  company 
officials  said. 

The  cost-cutting  measures  repre¬ 
sent  a  work  force  reduction  of  about 
14%  for  the  news  organization.  The 
Portland  Press  Herald  said  it  would 
also  reduce  its  coverage  area. 

The  Portland  Newspapers,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.  of  Portland,  has  experienced  a 
sharp  decline  in  advertising  revenue 
since  1989,  the  company  said. 

—  AP 
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Glassifleil  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


900  PERSONALS 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUDIOTEX 


By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
MORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON¬ 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
applications. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today's  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


GARAGE  SALE  KITS 


Increase  profits/lineage  with  America's 
No.  1  Garage  Sale  Kit.  Dailies  and 
weeklies  nationally  have  made  the 
MONEY  MAKER®  Garage/Yard  Sale  Kit 
the  premier  package  for  increased 
profits.  Vanguard  Marketing  Group,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  51,  Northfield,  OH  (216) 
467-8689. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MORTGAGE  RATES 


"Talking"  rate  chart!  A  proven  audiotex 
success.  Increase  reader  vaiue  earn 
revenue.  Joint  venture,  sale,  lease. 
Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda:  (301) 
40-5752. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  16th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


ADD  A  TOUCH  of  eloquence  and  wit  to 
your  op-ed  page.  Weekly,  750-word 
column  on  public  affairs  from  a  truly 
unique  perspective.  Marc  Desmond, 
419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215; 
phone  (718)  788-8350. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  hemet,  CA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M  D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7.- 
(403)  472-6254. 


SENIOR  ENTERTAINMENT 


At  last!  A  monthly  entertainment 
column  geared  specifically  for  senior 
readers.  Great  for  your  Sr.  Newspaper. 
Send  for  sample  copy  of  “Snow  Talk" 
by  Jack  Dey-.  3745  Manhattan  St.  (#5); 
Las  Vegas,  89109.  (702)  735-5400. 


SERVICES 


FA)(T00NS!  The  new  service  where  you 
call  with  a  scenario  of  a  cartoon  you  need 
to  accompany  editorial  copy.  In  turn,  we 
pencil  in  a  rough  &  FAX  to  you  for 
approval.  If  you  like  it,  we  g  ve  a  final 
inking  &  ship  it  via  Fed  Xpress  or  1st 
class  mail.  Price  negotiable.  Ask  for 
Dan.  Voice  or  Fax  (906)  482-6234. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tired  of  Videos?  People  with  no  hands- 
on-experience?  Many  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  mailroom  to  owning  my  own 
papers  with  plenty  of  hard  knocks  along 
the  way  qualifies  me  to  be  your  consul¬ 
tant.  Jim  (303)  841-4087,  J.M.A. 
Consultants,  8102  Windwood  Way, 
Parker,  CO  80134. 


LEGAL  SERVICES 


PETER  S.  GORDON,  Attorney  At  Law 
Liable  and  Clander/Copyright 
Infringement/Plagerism,  Invasion  of 
Privacy,  Trademarks,  Entertainment 
Law  and  Business  Law. 

Call  for  a  free  telephone  consultation. 
(212)  737-2137. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  S^uite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  proper^,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  ^uth  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Michael  0.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E  &  P's  offices  will  be  closed  on: 

Monday,  February  18th, 
Presidents  Day 

Please  note  this  when 
submitting  ad  copy  for 
the  February  23rd  issue. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Central  New  Jersey  paid  circulation 
weekly.  Ideal  for  husband/wife  team. 
$170,000  gross.  (201)  545-4618. 

KENTUCKY  WEEKLIES. 

Small  but  solid  contiguous  group. 

Ideal  owner/operator  situation. 

Contact:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  (301) 
507-6047/  (601)  627-7906. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 

gublisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
erger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

N.H.  ski  area  weekly  with  $700,000 
gross,  6,800  paid,  ideal  for  working 
publisher  with  sales  management 
background. 

BOSTON  weekly  in  residential  section 
of  the  city.  Gross  $400,000.  Priced 
right  at  $150,000  with  excellent  terms. 
$50,000  down  required. 

SUBURBAN  weekly  near  Boston. 
$200,000  gross.  3,400  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  desirable  community. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 
Media  (Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlinrton,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


Northern  California,  S.F.  Bay  area.  TMC 
weekly  excellent  base  and  future  growth 
potential.  500,000  gross  sales  in 
1990.  $225,000,  $65,000  down 
owner  will  carry  balance.  Fax  reply  only 
to  (415)  364-1359. 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00(J  down.  If  you’re  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


Southern  California  Weekly.  High 
growth  area.  $180,000  gross.  SeeT;s 
buyer,  partner,  or  cash-flow  assistance 
(investor  or  lender).  Write  for  immediate 
response.  Box  5174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Large  weekly  newspaper  covering  South 
Florida  market.  Well  established  over 
25  years.  Gross  2  million  a  year.  Send 
inquiries  to  Rick  Phillips,  484  NW  38 
Terr,  Deerfield,  FL  33442. 


INDUSTRY 


SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

A  BETTER  WAY 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPER' 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


“YES!” 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

“YES!  WE  CAN!” 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PUBUCATIONS  CONSULTANTS 

Ad  in  revenue  and  training  for  dailies, 
weeklies,  shoppers-,  mailers  and 
brochures.  SPECIALIZED  IN  NEW 
START-UPS.  World  wide  work  avail¬ 
able.  Carl  A.  Veno  (215)  821-8586. 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  S,  DARKROOM 


Instant  Temporary  Or  Permanent 
Telemarketing  Help  To  Supplement  Or 
Replace  Your  (iurrent  Program. 

l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


FREE  TEST! 
PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

"Gold  Starts” 

1  (800)  292-5929 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CK(Jptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

ABACUS  SOLUTIONS  -  Consulting  on 
PC,  Macintosh,  and  network  based 
accounting  systems,  including  display 
and  classified  accounts  receivable. 
Complete  systems  with  training  or  just  a 
little  expert  advice.  1-800-728-2/19. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,' Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


Mueller-Martini  Inserter.  3  into  One 
Model  227.  Mfgr.  Date,  with  or  without 
compensating  stacker. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


SLSIOOO  -  8  into  2  configuration 
Center  Opening  Device,  Product  Moni¬ 
toring  Systems,  2  yrs.  old. 

Call  Roger  Miller  (513)  278-2651. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

Like  new,  1983  4-unit  Goss  Community 
used  in  weekly  operation,  $165,000. 
Call  Bob  (318)  322-3161. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  ♦VARITYPER 
♦  LINOTYPE  ♦ITEK 
PCB’s  and  Parts  at  20%  -  70%  off 
manufacturers  exchange  prices.  Repair 
will  save  you  even  more!  Call  or  fax 
today  for  a  FREE  PARTS  CATALOG  of 
typesetters,  PCB’s  and  parts.  Save 
20-70%. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX  (800)  837-8973. _ 


IMAGING  CRT  TUBES,  L-202,  8”  tube, 
Factory  Reconditioned,  $3,900.  Used 
MCS  8600  8”  tube  $2,000.  MCS 
8600  12”  tube  $3,500;  CRTronic  1” 
tube,  $1,250.  90  Day  Full  Warranty. 
Additional  15  Month  Pro-rate  Warranty. 
BOB  WEBER,  INC. 

(216)  831-0480 
FAX  (800)  837-8973. 


TegraA/arityper  Laser  Imagesetter,  uses 
plain  paper  8  1/2”  x  11”  or  11”  x  17”. 
1200  DPI,  very  fast.  20  Bitstream 
Fonts,  2  years  old. 

Compugraphic  8400  Typesetter  with 
highsp^  option,  H&J  module  and  20 
fonts  of  digitized  type. 

Perma  II  Select  line  RC  Processor  with 
Autodry  dryer,  used  very  little. 

Located  in  Nebraska 
Phone  Dale  Sickler 
(308)  237-2152 
_ 8:00  -  5:00 


_ PRESSES _ 

2  Martin  Splicers 
EC  Series  -  38” 

Martin  Automatic  Web  Guide  (4  Web) 
Mfgr.  Date:  Jan.  1988 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


FOR  SALE: 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  JF-15 
Folder.  50  hp.  Brush  Dampeners,  Air 
Shafts 

•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-25 
Folder,  50hp. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


GOSS 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  1978 
7-Unit  “1000”  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  Urbanite  units  “500” 
series. 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7- Unit  double-width  Harris  N-1600, 
excellent  condition 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15A-  1974  JF7 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  -  1973  with  JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

4-Unit  News  King,  available  now 
2-Unit  News  King  W/KJ4,  avail,  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
Ml  SC. 

4-Unit  Web  Leader,  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

Count-O-Veyors,  inserters,  ribbon  deck, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESSES 

1  Goss  Metro  Unit,  22  3/4”  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injection  ink  reels 
and  necessary  super  structure. 

This  unit  is  stackable. 

2  Goss  Imperial  Folders  double  delivery 
22  3/4”  cutoff  with  upper  formers  and 
anglebars 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16” 
C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTF’s  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4”  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

F’aper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES 

CONSIDERING  A  PRICE  INCREASE? 
GO  ELECTRONIC 
COST  EFFECTIVE  UNLIMITED 
PRICING  PROM 
BELLATRIX  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
1-800-451-9753 


1980  Webleader  Press,  Model  #36,  8 
units/folder,  fair  condition.  (409) 
_  295-5407.  Make  reasonable  offer. 

ClASSIFICD  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don't  soo  a  catorgoiy  that 
fits  your  neods,  ploato  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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E&P  Classified 


Buying  Or 
Selling... 

the  Classified  Pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
where  thousands  of  newspaper  people  get 
together  every  week,  can  be  your  people-to- 
people  meeting  place,  too. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  IS"*  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here — every  weeki 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Shuttleworth,  sliptorque  conveyor  90* 
turn  and  straight  pieces.  Contact:  Craig 
Bricker  (512)  686-4343. 

HELP 

WANTED 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

EXCELLENT  JOB  FOR  AN 
EXCELLENT  LIBRARY  CHIEF 

Library:  Chief  Librarian.  The  Poynter 
Institute  for  Media  Studies  seeks  a 
library  director  to  manage  its  Eugene 
Patterson  Library,  a  specialized  journal¬ 
ism  collection.  The  chief  librarian  will 
provide  academic  and  administrative 
leadership,  participate  in  strategic 
planning,  oversee  reference  services, 
acquisitions  and  collection  develop¬ 
ment,  special  collections,  and  special 
projects,  manage  a  staff  of  five  and  a 
budget  in  excess  of  $300,000.  The 
Poynter  Institute  is  an  accredited  insti¬ 
tution  chartered  to  raise  levels  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  journalism  by  teaching  semi¬ 
nars  and  conducting  research  in  the 
areas  of  writing,  graphics,  print  and 
broadcast  news,  ethics,  and  media 
management.  The  Patterson  Library  is  a 
rapidly-expanding  journalism  library 
and  research  center  with  numerous 
special  collections.  The  chief  librarian 
is  a  member  of  The  Poynter  Institute 
faculty,  assists  resident  scholars  in 
journalistic  research,  and  serves  a 
community  of  graduate  students  and 
journalism  professionals.  Minirrum 
qualifications  include  an  A.A- 
accredited  MLS,  at  least  five  years 
professional  library  experience,  strong 
management,  leadership  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills,  and  a  strong  commitment 
to  service.  Familiarity  with  library  auto¬ 
mation  and  online  services,  demon¬ 
strated  ability  as  a  writer,  and  potential 
for  bibliographical  scholarship  would  be 
desirable.  An  undergraduate  or  gradu¬ 
ate  degree  in  journalism  or  mass 
communications,  or  work  as  a  practic¬ 
ing  journalist  or  in  a  news  library,  would 
also  be  desirable.  Salary  will  be  highly 
competitive  and  commensurate  with 
experience  and  qualifications.  (That 
means  that  we  want  the  best  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.)  Benefits  include 
medical  and  dental  insurance  prog¬ 
rams,  short  and  long-term  disability 
insurance,  life  insurance,  fully-paid 
pension  plan,  vacation,  friendly  and 
supportive  colleagues,  and  a  beautiful, 
award-winning  building  to  work  in  on 
St.  Petersburg's  downtown  inner 
harbor.  The  Institute  particularly  seeks 
minority  candidates.  To  apply  send 
resume  and  names  of  three  references 
by  March  1  to  Dr.  Roy  Peter  Clark, 
Dean,  The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media 
Studies,  801  Third  St.  S.,  St.  Peters- 
burg,  FL  33701. _ 

The  University  of  Montana  seeks  a  jour¬ 
nalist  to  teach  reporting  and  editing  and 
other  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses.  Ten  years  of  professional 
experience  required.  M.A.  and  college 
teaching  experience  desirable.  Tenure- 
track,  academic-year  contract  at  a 
salary  of  up  to  $37,000.  Applications 
must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  April 
1.  Send  letter  of  application,  resume 
and  names  of  3  references  to  Chairman, 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
MT  598 12.UMisanequal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write  Journalism  Dept.,  Tuscaloo¬ 
sa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-7155. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  CHAIR:  The  University  of 
Alabama  Journalism  Department  invites 
applications  and  nominations  for  chair 
position,  effective  August  1991.  Posi¬ 
tion  carries  associate  or  full  professor 
rank,  with  competitive,  negotiable 
salary.  Ph.D.  and  professionaT  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Ideal  candidate  should 
have  demonstrated  administrative  abili¬ 
ty  and  teaching  experience,  record  of 
scholarship  andapi^eciation  of  depart¬ 
ment's  research  mission,  ability  to 
represent  department  and  deal  with  its 
constituencies.  Chief  responsibility  is 
administration,  budgeting  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  five  academic  sequences,  and 
coordination  of  service  and  student 
activities.  To  apply,  nominate  or  obtain 
information,  write:  Dr.  Daniel  Riffe, 
Journalism  Dept.,  University  of  Alaba¬ 
ma,  Box  870172,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 
35487-0172. 


Applications  should  include  letter  of 
application,  vita,  names  of  references 
and  any  supporting  materials.  Interview 
selections  b^ins  March  15,  1991.  The 
University  of  Alabama  is  An  Equal 
Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employ¬ 
er.  Minorities  and  women  are  invited 
and  encouraged  to  apply. _ 

JOURNALISM 

Ferris  State  University  seeks  candidates 
for  teaching  position  in  associate 
degree  program.  Responsibilities 
include  advising  the  twice-weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  teaching  in  the  curriculum. 

Minimum  qualification  considered: 
M  A.  in  journalism.  Demonstrated 
excellence  in  teaching  journalism  and 
experience  in  newspaper  publication 
r^uired.  Publication  advising  responsi¬ 
bilities  include  editorial,  advertising 
and  business  operations,  photography 
and  computer  system  management. 
Competitive  salary  dependent  upon 
academic  preparation  and  experience. 
Open  until  filled.  Write  Dr.  John  Alexan¬ 
der.  Head,  Department  of  Languages 
and  Literature,  Ferris  State  University, 
Big  Rapids,  Ml  43907.  Position  to 
begin  September,  1991.  EO/AA. 
Women  and  minorities  encouraged  to 
apply. _ 

UN  IVERSITY  OF  ALASKA  ANCHORAGE 
seeks  applicants  for  anticipated  open¬ 
ing  August,  1991,  for  an  assistant 
professor  with  graduate  degree  and 
significant  professional  journalism 
experience.  Doctorate  preferred.  Tenure 
track.  Teach,  in  ACEJMC  accredited 
program,  newswriting,  editing  and  such 
other  areas  as  publication  design, 
communication  law,  mass  media  and 
society  and  research  methods;  carry  out 
research  or  professional  activity  aimed 
at  publication,  contribute  to  university 
and  public  service.  Salary  nationally 
competitive.  Relocation  allotment. 

The  department  has  250  majors  in  jour- 
nalism,  telecommunications, 
advertising/public  relations  and  photo¬ 
journalism.  Anchorage  is  located  in  the 
communication  and  population  center 
of  Alaska. 

Review  of  applications  begins  March 
20,  1991.  Make  inquiries  to  Dr.  Sylvia 
Broady,  Chair,  Journalism  and  Public 
Communications,  UAA,  Anchorage,  AK 
99508,  (907)  786-1506.  Mail  resume, 
names  of  references  and  supporting 
materials  to  Personnel  Services,  3890 
University  Lake  Drive,  Anchorage,  AK 
99508.  UAA  is  an  AA/EO  Educational 
Institution  and  invites  and  encourages 
applications  from  women  and  minori¬ 
ties.  Must  be  eligible  for  employment 
under  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1986. 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACCOUHTING 


CONTROLLER 

The  Press  Democrat,  northern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  fastest  growing  newspaper  with 
90,000+  circulation,  has  an  opening 
for  a  Controller. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ments,  A/P,  A/R,  general  ledger,  finan¬ 
cial  analysis  and  forecasting,  inventory 
and  payroll.  Responsibilities  will  also 
include  overseeing  business  depart¬ 
ment  functions. 

We  are  looking  for  an  individual  who  is  a 
CPA  with  5  to  7  years  experience  with  a 
50,000  or  larger  daily  circulation  news- 
paper  (experience  in  California 
preferred).  Candidate  should  possess 
strong  budget  planning  skills  and  be 
able  to  work  well  with  people. 

Our  newspaper  located  in  the  wine 
country,  offers  a  competitive  salary  and 
benefits  package  that  includes  medical, 
dental  and  vision  plans.  Please  respond 
by  mail,  including  resume  to  Kathy 
Grant,  The  Press  Democrat,  PO  Box 
569,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

THE  PRESS  DEMOCRAT 
A  New  York  Times  Company 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Tranquil  pleasures  last  the 
longest.  We  are  not  fitted  to 
bear  long  the  burdens  of 
great  joy. 

Christian  Bovee 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

I  am  looking  for  a  motivated  individual 
to  direct  the  operations  of  East  Valley 
Newspapers,  a  small  group  that 
includes  two  weekly  newspapers  and 
two  shoppers  in  the  Silverton  and  Stay- 
ton,  Oregon  areas.  Experience  in  weekly 
newspapers  is  preferred.  You  must  have 
the  ability  to  take  an  active  role  in  the 
community,  have  a  good  understanding 
of  total  newspaper  operations  and 
strong  marketing  experience.  The  quali¬ 
fied  individual  should  be  customer 
service  oriented,  be  cost  conscious, 
have  vision,  persistence  and  drives,  and 
above  all  a  team  work  philosophy.  This 
is  a  good  career  opportunity  with 
Gannett,  the  nations’s  largest  newspap¬ 
er  company.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Sara  Bentley,  Publisher,  Statesman 
Journal,  PO  Box  13009,  Salem,  OR 
97309.  EOE 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSIONAL 

The  Central  American  Journalism  Prog¬ 
ram,  the  iargest  international  journal¬ 
ism  training  program  in  the  country, 
seeks  a  journalism  professional  to  join 
an  exciting  12-month  effort  to  stren^h- 
en  journalism  in  Panama. 

The  CAJP  is  part  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication  at 
Florida  International  University.  You 
would  have  the  rank  of  visiting  faculty 
within  the  university,  be  based  in  Pana¬ 
ma  City,  Panama,  and  deal  daily  with 
journalists,  editors,  news  directors  and 
media  owners  in  Panama  as  you  organ¬ 
ize  seminars,  round  table  discussions 
and  other  special  training  programs 
designed  to  strengthen  the  free  press  in 
Panama.  You  would  report  directly  to 
the  CAJP  deputy  executive  director  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  coordination 
with  C/y  P  headquarters  at  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 
The  CAJP  is  funded  by  a  long-term  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  The  program  publishes 
PULSO,  a  Spanish-langu^e  journalism 
review;  conducts  22  seminars  a  year  for 
Central  American  journalists,  educators 
and  media  owners;  publishes  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  Central  American  journalists; 
sponsors  a  mild-career  master’s  degree 
program  in  Spanish,  and  will  open  a 
journalism  training  center  in  Central 
America  in  1991. 

This  position  requires  someone  who  is 
comfortable  dealing  with  print  and 
broadcast  journalists,  journalism 
educators  and  media  owners,  has  good 
administrative  and  organizational  skills, 
patience  and  supports  the  ideals  of  the 
free  press  operating  in  the  democracies 
of  the  modern  world.  Fluency  in  English 
Spanish  is  required.  The  minimum 
salary  for  this  12-month  position  is 
$35,000.  The  application  deadline  is 
Feb.  28,  1991.  Send  a  letter  describing 
your  talents,  and  a  complete  resume, 

tO: 

Charles  H.  Green 

Executive  Director 

Central  American  Journalism  Program 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Comm. 

Florida  International  University 
North  Miami,  FL  33181 

Florida  International  University  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


E&P  Employment 
Zone  Chart 
on  page  55. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Publishing  CFO  for 
California  Newspaper  Group 
California  publishing  company  seeks 
individual  with  at  least  seven  years 
accounting  experience  as  a  major  finan¬ 
cial  executive  to  be  the  company’s  chief 
financial  officer. 

Responsibilities  include  directin 


reporting,  performing  auditing  and 
control  functions;  managing  monthly 
closing  cycles  and  preparation  of 
monthly  financial  statements;  reviewing 
accounts  receivable  and  payable 
balance  sheets  and  preparing  special 
financial  reports  requested  by  senior 
management. 

Individual  must  have  accounting 
degree  (CPA  preferred).  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  with  cover  letter  tO: 
Box  5184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Escape  from  the  traffic  to  a  Northwest 
lifestyle!  If  you  are  motivated  and  out 
going  and  would  like  to  become  part  of  a 
creative  team,  apply  for  this  career 
opportunity  with  an  award-winning, 
4-color  horse  magazine.  Marketing/ 
advertising  degree  with  sales  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  to  Cathy  Pedras, 
Appaloosa  Horse  Club,  PO  Box  8403, 
Moscow,  Idaho,  83843. 


Advertising  sales  for  2x  weekly  Zone  5. 
Call  Louise  (313)  584-4000. 


Advertising  Director  -  Daily,  weekly, 
magazine  experience.  Excellent  marke¬ 
teer.  Call  (303)  988-1457. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Large  midwestern  newspaper  operation 
needs  experienced  Classified  Manager. 
Individual  must  be  goal-oriented  with 
excellent  promotion  and  motivational 
skills.  Responsibilities  include  phone 
room  and  outside  sales.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  salary  histow  and 
cover  letter  in  confidence  to  Box  5159, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Florida  daily  on  a  fast  growth  track  has 
an  opportunity  for  an  experienced  clas¬ 
sified  leader.  Our  candidate  should 
have  background  in  direct  leadership 
and  training  of  telephone  salespeople. 
We  are  looking  for  a  winner  who  enjoys 
beating  the  competition  by  helping  our 
advertisers  receive  results.  Attractive 
salary  and  bonus  plan  commensurate 
with  results.  Box  5170,  Editor  &  Pub- 
.  lisher. 


General  Manager 

The  Oldest  Daily  Newspaper  In  The  West 

The  Sacramento  Union  is  seeking  the  best  general  manager  in 
the  East  or  West.  We  will  pay  whatever  it  takes  to  get  the  right 
person. 

Be  part  of  the  revitalization  of  a  great  newspaper  that  has 
carved  out  a  niche  in  the  most  important  state  capitol  in  the 
U.S.  Help  us  make  history.  We  need  a  builder,  manager, 
marketer.  We  require  a  proven  track  record. 

If  you  qualify  contact: 

James  H.  Smith,  Publisher 
The  Sacramento  Union 
301  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  CA  95812 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
needed  to  join  a  progressive  new  team 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Need  someone  who  is 
particularly  strong  in  automotive,  real 
estate  and  recruitment,  and  who  also 
has  a  solid  understanding  of  phone 
room  operations.  Must  be  a  hands-on 
leader  with  good  personnel  and  creative 
skills.  Our  large  daily  operation  is 
located  in  one  of  America’s  best  mark¬ 
ets.  Resume  and  cover  letter  to  Bruce 
Spotleson,  Advertising  Director,  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Corporation,  PO  Box 
45838,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84145.  Or 
call  (801)  237-2712. 


National  organization  of  small  daily 
newspapers  seeks  promotion-minded 
individuals  ready  for  advancement  to 
advertising  sales  manager  positions. 
These  ambitious  individuals  should  be 
prepared  to  sell,  teach  by  example,  and 
be  promotionally-minded.  Submit 
resume,  with  detailed  cover  letter  tO: 
John  Yetter,  Park  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
550  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 
(This  is  a  screening  process,  final  hiring 
decisions  will  be  made  at  individual 
newspapers.) 


The  feeling  of  sleepiness 
when  you  are  not  in  bed, 
and  can’t  get  there,  is  the 
meanest  feeling  in  the 
world. 

Ed  Howe 


CIRCULATION 


Aggressive  group  of  weeklies,  small 
dailies  and  TMC  regional  newspapers  in 
suburban  Boston  market  seeks  sales 
and  promotion-oriented  circulation 
manager.  Telemarketing  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Beacon  Communications,  20 
Main  Street,  Acton,  MA  01720-3596, 
Attn:  Human  Resources. 


CIRCULATION  ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGER 

Prestigious  group  of  13  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  located  in  Central  NJ  seeks  a 
Circulation  Administrative  Manager 
with  Collier  Jackson  CIS  program  exper¬ 
ience.  Other  responsibilities  include 
Postal  accounting  system,  ABC, 
customer  service  and  billing.  Must 
possess  strong  management  skills. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Edward  M.  Kelley,  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Princeton  Packet,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
350,  Princeton,  NJ  08542. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  West  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Circulation  Director  with  a  proven  track 
record.  The  candidate  must  have  a  strong  service  and 
growth  background.  A  60,000  circulation  paper  in 
Northern  California’s  growing  economy  must  compete 
and  increase  circulation  as  area  grows. 

Must  be  experienced  in  Contract  Delivery,  Sales  and 
Promotions,  Customer  Service  and  Collections.  Will 
pay  what  it  takes  to  get  the  best.  Resume  and  salary 
experience  to  James  Smith,  Publisher,  The  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  301  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  CA 
95812. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE  MANAGER. 
Large  southeastern  daily  seeks  individu¬ 
al  with  newspaper  customer  service 
managerial  experience;  knowledge  of 
the  Collier- Jackson  Circulation  Compu¬ 
ter  System  helpful.  Responsibilities  will 
include  activities  tracking,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  work  scheduling  and  supervision  of 
personnel.  Attractive  salary  with  many 
benefits.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  with  salary  requirements  tO; 

PO  Box  2553 
Birmingham,  AL  35202 
ATTENTION:  Personnel 


INTERESTED  IN  CAREER  GROWTH? 

Zone  3  daily  is  expanding  and  has 
several  openings  for  experienced  circu¬ 
lation  personnel  in  field,  office  and 
sales.  A  great  opportunity  to  advance 
your  circulation  knowledge  and  career. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  a  brief 
letter  stating  what  you  can  bring  to  the 
party.  Reply  to  Box  5171,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Northern  Virginia  weekly  newspaper 
chain  is  seeking  an  experienced  circula¬ 
tion  manager  to  handle  both  paid  and 
free  publications.  Circulation  manage¬ 
ment,  a  successful  sales  track  record, 
computer  system  knowledge,  and 
superior  organizational  skills  a  must.  If 
you  want  a  challenge  in  a  dynamic 
market,  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to;  Janet  Hardison,  V.P.  Person¬ 
nel,  Arundel  Newspapers,  PO  Box  631, 
Warrentown,  Virginia  22186.  Phone: 
(703)  347-4222. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications  Director  for  Southern 
Region  of  progressive  labor  union, 
based  in  Atlanta,  GA,  but  includes 
travel  throughout  the  South.  Main 
duties  include  press  relations,  regional 
newsletter  and  overseeing  all  internal 
union  literature  including  organizing 
leaflets.  Excellent  writing  skills,  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  long  hours  and  a 
commitment  to  amresstve  organizing 
and  building  the  la^r  movement  in  the 
South  are  a  must.  Equal  opportunity 
employer:  minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Resume  and  three 
references  to  Jo-Ann  Mort,  15  Union 
Square  West,  New  York,  NY  10003. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


COMPUSERVE 

COLLIER-JACKSON 

Tampa  based  software  development 
firm  seeks  individuals  for  programming 
and  customer  support  positions.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years  COBOL  experience  in 
newspaper  and/or  financial  applications 
required.  Bachelor  degree  desirable. 
VAX,  HP,  or  IBM  a  plus.  Non-smoking 
environment.  Send  resume  to  Collier- 
Jackson  Inc.,  Attn:  Human  Resources 
Manager  R-1602,  3707  W.  Cherry  St., 
Tampa,  FL  33607. 

SYSTEM  ANALYST 

The  Times-Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  an  Assistant  System  Analyst  to 
work  in  our  Systems  Department. 
Experience  with  front  end  systems, 
toesetters  and  formatting  required. 
This  position  involves  a  great  deal  of 
interaction  with  systems  users  and 
hardware  and  software  technical  staff. 
Submit  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Personnel  Dept.;  ATTN.  System  Anal¬ 
yst,  The  Times-Picayune  3800  Howard 
Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA  70140.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 

To  bring  up  a  child  in  the| 
way  he  should  go,  travel 
that  way  yourself  once  in  a 
while. 

Josh  Billings 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

The  Des  Moines  Register  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  assistant 
features  editor.  Responsibif  ties  include 
editing  a  Sunday  entertainment/travel 
section,  and  coordinating  stories, 
layouts  and  art  for  some  weekday 
features  pages.  Applicants  should  be 
strong  in  first-edit  skills,  page  design/ 
layout,  and  story  idea  generation.  At 
least  three  years  newspaper  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume,  editing 
samples  and,  if  possible,  page  layouts 
to  Bob  Shaw,  Features  Editor,  The  Des 
Moines  Register,  PO  Box  957,  Des 
Moines,  lA  50304. 

Assistant  city  editor.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  thoughtful,  creative,  organized 
and  show  ability  to  work  with  people. 
Send  resumes  to  Bruce  Lind,  managing 
editor  of  The  Bradenton  Herald,  PO  Box 
921,  Bradenton,  FL  34206.  No  phone 
calls.  A  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  and 
an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Award-winning  weekly  in  ocean  resort 
area  near  New  York  City  seeks  general 
asssignment  reporter.  Lively  accurate 
writing  and  sharp  analytical  minds  are 
musts  as  are  car  and  camera.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5163,  Editor  &  Publisher 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

We're  looking  for  an  experienced  copy 
desk  chief  with  strong  layout,  editing  & 
supervisory  skills  to  lead  an  11-person 
copy  desk.  Send  resume,  references,  & 
work  samples  to  Denis  Paquette,  The 
Daily  Gazette,  2345  Maxon  Road, 
Schenectady,  NY  12308. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Newly  redesigned  Zone  5  p.m.  seeks  a 
copy  editor  for  11-member  universal 
desk.  Two  years  copy  editing  experience 
on  a  daily  a  must.  Ideal  candidate  can 
write  bright  heads,  mee:  tight  dead¬ 
lines.  Send  work  samples,  resume  to 
Box  5165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

New  York  -  N.J.  metro  55,000  daily 
seeks  well-rounded  editor  who  excels  in 
black  &  white  page  design  (section 
fronts  and  inside  pages)  on  deadline. 
Salary  in  the  $35,()00  range  for  applic¬ 
ant  who  can  also  edit  copy  on  fast- 
paced  night  desk,  and  show  leadership 
skills  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  both  open  and  inside 
page  layouts  to  Box  5133,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

If  you  remember  when  type 
was  hot  and  supper  was  cold, 
then  Aspen  has  a  spot  for  you . 
Lead  a  3-person  group  that 
edits  and  proofs  reports,  bro¬ 
chures,  books  and  maga¬ 
zines.  (We  do  use  PCs).  GP 
style  guide  experience  help¬ 
ful. 

Fax  resume  to  (301)  251- 
5445  or  mail  to;  Aspen  Sys¬ 
tems  Corporation,  Attn:  KA- 
CE,  1600  Research  Boule¬ 
vard,  Rockville,  MD  20850. 
An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  -  BOOKS 

Highly  respected  publisher  of  how-to 
books  seeks  experienced,  top-notch 
editor  to  acquire,  develop  and  edit 
books  on  a  variety  of  woodworking  and 
how-to  subjects.  Position  demands 
creative  ability,  excellent  organizational 
and  editing  skills,  good  head  for  details 
and  lots  of  energy.  Knowledge  of  wood¬ 
working  essential.  Editing  is  done  on 
computer.  Excellent  benefits  including 
fitness  center  and  no-smoking  policy. 
Pleasant  location  1  hour  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  2  hours  from  New  York  City. 
Please  send  resume,  photos  of  wood¬ 
working  projects  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  tO: 

Personnel  Dept. 

RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  East  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 


EDITOR  ~  for  Alaska's  best  weekly,  to 
lead  four  full-time  reporters  and  several 
part-timers.  Spectacular  setting  in  a 
busy  and  involved  small  town,  easy 
access  to  Anchorage,  and  Alaska's  best 
weather.  Our  commitment  to  excellence 
brought  four  NNA  awards  last  year.  We 
want  someone  who  can  carry  on  this 
tradition  and  be  an  important  part  of  the 
community.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  cli^  to  Homer 
News,  3482  Landings  St.,  Homer, 
Alaska  99603.  Or  fax  material  to  (907) 
235-4199. 


EDITOR 

Guam  Business  News  is  seeking  some¬ 
one  with  strong  writing  and  editing 
skills.  Guam  Business  News  is  a  good, 
little  monthly  marketing  magazine 
published  in  Paradise.  Candidates 
should  be  organized,  energetic  and 
adventuresome.  Salary  range  starts  at 
$26,000.  Send  clips  and  resumes  to 
Publisher  Stephen  V.  Nygard,  PO  Box 
3191,  Agana,  Guam  96910. 


EDITORS,  REPORTERS:  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  community  newspaper  group 
accepting  applications  for  copy^itors 
and  reporters.  Also  seeking  hands-on 
managing  editor  for  small  daily.  Send 
application,  clips  and  references  to 
Executive  Editor  Howard  Decker,  A&M 
Publications,  425  W.  Vista  Way,  Vista, 
CA  92083. 


SENIOR  EDITOR/ 

REVIEWS 

Ziff-Davis,  a  leading  computer  maga¬ 
zine  publisher,  is  currently  seeking  a 
Senior  Editor/Reviews  for  our 
MacWEEK  Magazine  in  San  Francisco. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  the  editorial 
content  of  MacWEEK's  Review  Section. 
You  will  select  products  for  review, 
mandate  content  guidelines,  edit  copy 
and  establish  working  relationships  with 
vendors,  writers,  and  technical  resour¬ 
ces  staff. 

To  qualify,  you  must  possess  at  least 
three  years  ^itorial  experience,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  a  high-tech  industry,  and  a 
strong  Mac  background.  A  college 
degree  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  benefits  oackage 
including  tuition  assistance.  Please 
send  your  resume  including  writing 
samples/clips  and  salary  requirements 
tO:  Human  Resources/SE,  Ziff-Davis 
Publishing  Co.,  362  Lakeside  Drive, 
Foster  City,  CA  94404  or  call  Anita 
Malnig  at  (415)  243-3523.  For  infor¬ 
mation  on  other  opportunities,  call  our 
JOB  HOTLINE  at  (415)  378-5357. 
EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 

Are  you  ready  to  report  on  the  ferment  in 
higher  education?  We  need  an  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  to  cover  Missouri  West¬ 
ern  and  NW  Missouri.  This  top  beat 
demands  a  top  performer.  That  means 
plenty  of  digging,  interviews,  trend 
pieces  and  background. 

We're  a  47,000  circulation  daily  just 
50  miles  north  of  Kansas  City. 

Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
George  J.  Lockwood,  executive  editor, 
St.  Joseph  News-Press/Gazette,  Box 
29,  St.  Joseph,  MO,  64502. 


INTERNSHIPS 

Spend  6  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  in  Sangamon 
State  University's  orre-year  MA  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  program.  Ex-ellent 

?lacement  record  (89%  last  year), 
uition  waivers/$3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  by  April  1. 
Contact:  Bill  Miller,  PAC  429a,  SSU, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-6535. 


It's  an  exiting  time  at  the  Odessa  Ameri¬ 
can.  New  computers  are  due  on  line  in  a 
few  months  and  we're  expanding  our 
operation.  If  you're  a  copy  editor  looking 
to  use  your  design  skills  in  a  larger 
market  or  if  you're  a  recent  graduate 
looking  for  a  start,  we're  interested. 
Please  send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and 
several  examples  of  recent  work  to; 
Debra  A.  Parker,  news  editor.  The  Odes¬ 
sa  American,  TO  Box  2952,  Odessa, 
Texas,  79760. 


Layout  copy  editor 

The  Houston  Chronicle  is  seeking  an 
editor  with  a  flair  for  design  to  lay  out  its 
daily  business  section  and  occasional 
special  sections.  This  layout  editor  also 
will  work  with  reporters  and  editors  to 
develop  concepts  for  art  and  would 
coordinate  the  execution  of  those  ideas 
with  the  graphics  and  photography 
departments.  No  business  news  experi¬ 
ence  necessary,  although  experience  in 
dealing  with  breaking  news  stories 
would  be  helpful.  WeVe  looking  for 
someone  with  creativity  and  experience 
conceiving  infographics. 

To  apply,  send  a  resume,  several 
examples  of  layout/design  work  and  a 
cover  letter  outlining  your  experience  to 
Scott  Clark,  Business  Editor,  Houston 
Chronicle,  TO  Box  4260,  Houston,  TX 
77210. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Growing  13,000  daily  in  South  Atlanta 
has  immediate  need  for  experienced 
Managing  Editor.  Person  chosen  will 
possess  writing/editing  skills  while 
directing  editorial  staff  of  14.  Develop 
local  news  in  a  community  of  50,000 
complimenting  compelling  layout  and 
design.  Demonstrate  a  willingness  and 
ability  to  build  circulation  through  qual¬ 
ity  content  and  design.  Career  oppor¬ 
tunity  $25,(K)0  to  $32,000  -i-  benefit/ 
bonus  package.  Resume  with  clips, 
salary  history  and  references  to  Box 
5168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  editor's  position  on  a  9,5(X) 
daily.  We're  looking  for  a  person  who 
can  develop  a  strong  local  news  pack¬ 
age  in  a  competitive  market.  Call  or 
write  Jack  Brown,  Norwalk  Reflector, 
61  East  Monroe  St.,  Norwalk,  Ohio 
44857.  Tel.  (419)  668-3771. 

News  Editor  wanted  for  aggressive 
60,000  daily  in  Zone  2.  Must  have 
excellent  layout  skills,  news  judgement 
&  some  management  experience.  Our 
6-person  copy  desk  needs  a  leader  who 
communicates  well.  Send  at  least  5  tear 
sheets,  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Box  5185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


L 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR/PR 
Top  NYC  news  organization  seeks  editor 
for  quarterly  magazine  and  deputy 
director  in  public  relations  department. 
Candidate  must  have  at  least  five  years 
of  news  experience;  public  relations 
and  magazine  experience  a  plus.  We're 
looking  for  good  writing  and  editing, 
creativity,  ability  to  juggle  numerous 
projects,  clear  understanding  of  news 
industry.  Send  a  cover  letter,  resume 
and  any  available  clips/material  to  Box 

5187.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Fresno  Bee  is  looking  for  someone 
to  manage  and  lead  its  news/copy  desk 
through  a  redesign  and  the  introduction 
of  process  color. 

We  need  someone  who  knows  how  to 
hire,  teach  and  lead  copy  editors;  who 
knows  which  stories  belong  on  Pagel, 
how  to  design  that  page  and  how  to 
package  the  news  elsewhere.  We're 
looking  for  someone  who  challenges 
local  stories  but  who  recognizes  that  it 
is  her/his  job  to  get  news  into  the  paper, 
and  someone  who  maintains  high  stan¬ 
dards  and  makes  deadlines. 

The  Fresno  Bee  is  a  McClatchy  news¬ 
paper  in  California's  affordable  Central 
Valley.  We  serve  150,000-plus 
subscribers  daily,  185,000-plus  on 
Sunday. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  layout 
samples  to:  Nelson  Lampe,  assistant 
managing  editor/news.  The  Fresno  Bee, 
1626  “E^'  Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786. 
The  Fresno  Bee  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

REPORTER/EDITOR 
Fast-growing  weekly  newspapers  in  NE 
Queens  seek  self-starter  with  at  least  1 
yr.  experience  to  edit  and  report  local 
news.  Experience  with  Macintosh 
preferred.  Car  required.  Call  Steven 

Blank  (718)  229-0300. _ 

SHOWCASE  YOUR  PHOTOS  - 
Medium-sized  Midwestern  daily  with 
new  all-flexo  presses  and  state-of-the- 
art  darkroom  seeks  experienced,  enthu¬ 
siastic  photographer  ready  to  move  up 
from  a  smaller  daily.  Enterprising  spirit 
and  an  eye  for  color  required.  Our  photo 
reproduction  is  among  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  we're  not  shy  about  giving 
local  photos  the  play  they  deserve.  Send 
resume  and  clips  of  your  best  six  photos 
to  Box  5186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sports  Copy  Editor/Reporter 
The  York  Daily  Record,  a  growing 
42,000  a.m.  daily  in  South  Central 
Pennsylvania,  seeks  motivated  journal¬ 
ists  to  fill  two  new  positions: 

Sports  copy  editor/outdoors- 
recreational  sports  writer:  Position  will 
be  split  between  copy  editing  duties 
and  writing  about  people  on  the  recrea¬ 
tional  scene. 

General  assignment  new  reporter: 
Position  requires  tenacious  self-starter 
who  has  plenty  of  energy,  ideas  and 
initiative  and  possesses  good  news 
judgment  and  strong  feature  writing 
skilfs. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Managing 
Editor,  York  Daily  Record,  1750  Indust¬ 
rial  Highway,  York,  PA  17402. 


EXTRAI  EXTRAl  EXTRAl 
Hear  All  About  IL  The  Best 
Newspaper  Jobs  Delivered 
To  Your  Telephone  Daily  I 

1-900-786-7800 

HWpwlMi. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTERS:  The  Odessa  American,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  West  Texas  daily, 
is  building  a  resume  bank  for  near¬ 
future  opening  in  government,  health 
and  education  reporting.  Recent  gradu¬ 
ate  with  talent  and  drive  or  reporters 
with  one  to  two  years  experience  and 
ready  for  a  new  challenge.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  10  clips  to  City 
Editor,  Kristi  Glissmeyer,  PO  Box  2952, 

Odessa,  Texas  79760. _ 

THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE,  a  hard-nosed 
68,000  circulation  Monday-Saturday 
afternoon  newspaper  with  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  excellence,  is  seeking  an 
executive  business  editor  and  reporters 
for  a  variety  of  beats.  Applicants  should 
be  interested  in  developing  news, 
feature,  investigative  and  legislative 
beats.  A  minimum  of  two  years^  experi¬ 
ence  at  a  daily  newspaper  is  required. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Pearl  Wittkopp,  Managing  Editor/News, 
The  Tulsa  Tribune,  PO  Box  1770, 
Tulsa,  OK  74102.  No  calls  please. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  talented 
writer  with  strong  reporting  skills  to 
cover  entertainment,  with  a  special 
focus  on  the  interests  of  younger  adults. 
The  Reporter  will  write  news  features 
and  profiles,  but  will  now  review  perfor¬ 
mances.  Experience  on  a  metropolitan 
daily  a  must.  Please  send  resume,  clips 
and  a  proposal  on  how  you  would  cover 
a  lively,  eclectic  entertainment  scene  to 
Millie  Quan,  AME,  Seattle  Times,  PO 
Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111.  NO  CALLS 
PLEASE. 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING/PROMOTION 
Rare  opportunity!  Solid  90K+  news¬ 
paper  seeks  outstanding  marketing/ 
promotion/public  affairs  manager  who 
can  meet  today's  business  challenges 
and  public  perception.  You  should  be 
creative,  analytical,  skilled  with  people, 
and  a  promoter  ready  for  heavy  news¬ 
paper  and  community  involvement. 
Marketing  degree  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  to  The  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
One  News  Plaza,  Peoria,  IL  61643, 
Attention:  John  Swingle.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  We  are  an  ESOP  company 
and  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


CONTROL  TECHNICIAN 
Resolved!  Vectoring  To  Position 
Of  Responsibilities!  Skills  Are: 
Electrical  /  Electronic  /  Hardware 
Software  /  Mechanical  /  Pneumatic 
Expert  Trouble  Shooter 
Enjoys  Hands  On  Environment 
Interested  In  System  Development 
38  Years  Old,  25  Years  Experience 
Will  Consider  All  Offers,  Contact 
Steve  Demarest  (805)  273-6326. 
Assistant  Production  Manager 

Mid-sized  daily  seeks  individual  with 
experience  in  all  areas  of  production 
(strength  should  be  in  press  opera¬ 
tions).  Requirements  include:  proven 
management  skills;  a  willingness  to 
work  nights  if  necessary;  experience  in 
labor/management  relations;  deadline 
driven  decision  maker;  organizational 
and  administrative  skills.  This  is  a 
growth  position  which  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  compensation  package.  Please 
send  resume  including  salary  history  to 

Box  5182,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
We  need  a  strong  manager  to  oversee  all 
facets  of  our  new  headliner  offset  press¬ 
es.  The  ideal  candidate  must  have  an 
extensive  working  knowledge  of  the 
H.O.,  a  stickler  for  maintenance, 
demanding  when  it  comes  to  quality 
and  on-time  performance.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1259,  Covina,  CA 
91722,  Attn:  Personnel  Manager. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
CAMERA/SCITEX  MANAGER 

We  are  seeking  a  Camera/Scitex  Mana¬ 
ger  to  direct  and  coordinate  color  and 
black  and  white  photo  prepress  produc¬ 
tions  at  our  printing  facili^  and  various 
remote  sites  for  rotwravure  and  offset 
printing.  The  individual  selected  will 
develop  strategic  plans  and  organiza¬ 
tional  policies  and  direct  the  research 
and  development  efforts  associated 
with  camera,  scanning  and  color 
technology. 

Qualifications  for  this  position  include: 
4+  years  of  management/supenrisoiy 
experience,  2+  years  of  electronic 
production  systems  experience,  labor 
relations  experience  budget  experience 
and  bachelor's  degree  in  a  graphic  tech¬ 
nology  concentration  or  equivalent 
experience  in  electronic  newspaper 
publishing. 

In  return,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  an 
outstanding  compensation  and  benefits 
package.  Submit  resume  including 
salary  history  to:  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
COMPANY,  777  W.  Chicago  Avenue 
(CM),  Employee  Relations,  2nd  floor, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER:  The  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  a  US  Forces  news¬ 
paper  headquartered  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
seeks  a  production  manager,  with  web 
press  printing  experience.  Applicants 
applying  for  this  position  should  have 
experience  in  all  aspects  of  printing 
operations  to  include  composing/paste¬ 
up,  camera/plate,  web  press  (both  cold 
set  and  heat  set)  and  offset  printing. 
Duties  will  involve  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  and  job  shop  printing  operations. 
Applications  should  also  have  supen/is- 
ory  experience.  Basic  pay  is  $37,294  to 
$44,348  per  year  plus  a  cost-of-living 
allowance,  military  commissary,  medi¬ 
cal,  and  exchange  privileges,  group 
insurance  and  retirement  home  leave 
after  3  years  and  every  2  years  thereaf¬ 
ter,  and  free  shipping  of  household 
belongings.  All  applications  should  be 
received  by  1  March  1991  and  the 
applicant  should  be  prepared  to  relo¬ 
cate  to  Tokyo,  Japan,  during  April 
1991. 

To  apply,  send  resume  on  DA  Form 
3433,  Application  for  Nonappropriated 
Fund  Employment,  available  at  U.S. 
Government  offices,  or  write  to  us  for 
one  -  and  mail  it  to  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Attention:  PSS-CPM,  APO  San 
Francisco,  CA  96503-0110. 

PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

Large  midwest  newspaper  is  seeking 
individual  to  be  responsible  for  trouble 
shooting  and  developing  production 
systems.  Knowledge  of  PC  applications, 
communications  and  database  applica¬ 
tions  necessary. 

Responsibilities  will  include  pursuing 
future  directions  for  pagination,  and 
developing  other  production  division 
systems. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Interested  applicants 
should  respond  to:  Box  5078,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADkiiNiSTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 

Effective,  goal-oriented  manager,  with 
over  18  years  experience  in  daily,  week¬ 
ly  and  multiple  shopper  publications. 
Extensive  experience  in  improving 
market  share  in  competitive  markets. 
Excellent  understanding  of  state-of-art 
technology  and  its  use  in  oroductivity 
increases  and  cost  reductions.  Strong 
marketing  skills  including  promotion 
programs,  circulation  drives  and  deve- 

a  major  accounts.  Proven  history  of 
oping  staff  and  structure  to 
improve  performance. 

E.A.  Nichols,  Jr.  (813)  858-2424. 


ADVERTISING 


NYC  Successful  Advertising  Manager 
ALL  THE  RELEVANT  EXPERIENCE! 
LOOKING  FOR  A  NEW  CHALLENGE 
Box  5180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PRO  Circulation  head  (5  years),  savvy 
promoter,  computer,  mailroom  wise, 
seeks  same  post  at  10,000 -i-  daily. 
Guaranteed  great  results. 

Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 

Professional  circulator  eastern  Zone  2. 
"Available  for  contract  services  or 
employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


1990  college  grad  with  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  copy  editing  or  reporting  job 
at  preferably  Zone  6,  8  or  9  daily.  I  want 
to  grow  with  a  newspaper  that  cultivates 
young,  fresh  talent.  Contact  Robert 
447  N.  36th  St.  #13, 

Phoenix,  AZ  85018 
(602)  995-8208. 

A  voice  in  the  Gulf.  Feature  writer  with 
5  years  daily  metro  experience  seeks 
Middle  East  post.  Former  resident  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Will  free-lance.  Mike 
McIntyre.  (619)  293-1277. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

A  three-in-one  journalist  for  hire.  Repor¬ 
ter,  copy  editor  and  photographer. 
Almost  10  years  experience.  State, 
town,  cops,  sports  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  beats.  Bureau  background.  J- 
school  degree.  Prize  winner.  Call  John 
Toole,  (6(33)  647-6703. 


Chicago  Metro  News  Service.  News/ 
features.  Contract  and  freelance.  A. 
DeBartolo,  Editor  (312)  274-3337. 


COLUMNIST 

Totally  proven  at  40.  Widely  known, 
respected,  printed,  enjoyed.  Distinctive 
voice.  Politics  and  much  more.  Now  on 
East  Coast,  but  bi-coastal  with  Heart¬ 
land  experience.  Don't  pick  a  reporter 
and  confirm  the  Peter  Principle.  Fhck  a 
COLUMNIST.  Box  5167,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ECONOMIC  CORRESPONDENT 
Fellowship  winner  at  premier  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  beat  covering  Europe  ‘92,  the 
biggest  hidden  story  of  the  new  year. 
Multilingual,  great  contacts  &  story 
ideas.  Experienced  traveler  who  knows 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do.  Impeccable 
references.  Can  be  your  stringer.  Reply 
to  Box  5140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  on  Premier  desk  at  nation's 
greatest  newspaper  seeks  reporting  job 
in  zones  1,  2  or  9,  or  Canada.  Great 
clips  and  references  in  two  languages. 
Reply  Box  5140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Former  state,  news,  editor  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job  with  opportunity  to  practice, 
learn  computer  editing,  lamut.  Recent 
reporting  experience,  1988-90.  J-grad. 
Had  long  term  care  of  mother.  Experi¬ 
ence:  8  1/2  years.  Refresher  courses, 
1986-87.  Have  camera.  Cheryl 
Spencer,  718  N.  32nd  Ave.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  FL  33021. 

Funky  Features  Writer/Editor 
Need  some  fire  at  your  publication? 
This  features  editor  of  Penn  State  Daily 
Collegian  can  give  it  to  you.  There’s  4 
years  of  writing,  editing  and  layout 
behind  me,  plus  freelance  experience 
and  an  internship  at  a  magazine.  Forget 
the  recession,  I'm  a  must  have!  Gradua¬ 
tion  in  May.  Caryn  Brooks  (814) 
867-7789  or  (215)  527-7280. 


Polished  pro  ready  to  bring  cable,  varied 
reporting  experience  to  daily  or  trade. 
Contact  R.  Hawkins,  5213  Jenny  June 
Drive,  Louisville,  KY  40213,  (502) 
969-8237. 


Respected  editor  with  solid  journalistic 
credentials,  a  flair  for  innovative 
design,  and  deft  management  skills 
seeks  a  challenging  career  position  with 
a  vibrant,  enterprising  news  organiza¬ 
tion.  Box  5181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Seeking  position  with  mid-sized  daily  as 
general  assignment  or  business  repor¬ 
ter.  Have  more  than  two  yrars  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  Columbia  master's 
degree,  and  journalism  awards.  Looking 
tor  newspaper  committed  to  breaking 
stories  and  explaining  significance  to 
readers.  Box  5172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Talented,  diligent  writer-photographer 
with  two  years'  weekly  experience  seeks 
reporter  position  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Able  to  work  independently;  accurate. 
Send  inquiries  to  Box  5173,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Would  small  daily  enjoy  champagne 
sports’  section  on  beer  budget?  Award¬ 
winning  SE/columnist,  53,  with  experi¬ 
ence  from  weekly  to  metro,  can  do  it. 
Victim  of  daily's  death.  Will  accept 
entry-level  wage.  Why?  My  love  is  news¬ 
paper  work.  Box  51/5,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Knowledge  with  out  action 
is  like  gold  resting  in  the 
darkness  of  the  mine. 
Anonymous 

_ FREELANCE _ 

EDITORS:  San  Francisco-based  former 
Cox-Miami  News  correspondent  free¬ 
lances.  Politics-sports-travel-AIDS 
quakes-etc.  Ray  Pace,  Box  5024,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94101  (415)989-8150. 

Freelancer  seeks  trade/professional 
magazines  with  which  to  develop  an 
ongoing  relationship.  I've  written  regu¬ 
larly  for  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
health,  business  and  marketing.  Kath¬ 
leen  Uyn,  4201  N.  Paulina,  Chicago,  IL 
60613. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Those  copydesk  debates 


By  Dan  Lynch 

Not  long  after  President  Nixon 
went  to  China  in  the  early  ’70s  to  pave 
the  way  for  an  invasion  by  the  forces 
of  Pizza  Hut,  a  copy  editor  on  the 
newspaper  I  was  working  for  at  the 
time  committed  a  horrendous  error. 
In  a  deadline,  he  referred  to  the  nation 
as  “Red  China.” 

The  People’s  Republic  of  China  had 
never  called  itself  “Red  China,”  but 
the  American  media  had  adopted  that 
terminology  so  readers,  listeners  and 
viewers  wouldn’t  confuse  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China  with  the  real 
China,  which  we  all  knew  was  located 
on  the  island  of  Taiwan. 

That  worked  fine  until  Americans 
started  to  worry  about  cholesterol. 
That  was  when  Nixon  decided  that  a 
diplomatic  advance  to  Red  China  was 
essential  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  fast  food  firms  that  had  contrib¬ 
uted  so  heavily  to  his  1972  campaign. 
So  Nixon  went  off  to  visit  Red  China, 
and  the  copy  editor  got  into  hot  water 
when  he  called  the  place  that  in  a 
headline. 

After  that.  Red  China  was  just 
China  in  that  newspaper.  Taiwan, 
which  had  been  China,  became 
merely  Taiwan,  which  nobody  there 
cared  for  much  but  which  hardly  any¬ 
body  else  worried  about. 

The  point  is  that  it’s  always  difficult 
for  newspapers  to  figure  out  what  to 
call  somebody  or  something  in  print  if 
you  are  confronted  with  the  popular 
use  of  a  term  that  the  somebodies  or 
somethings  don’t  use  themselves.  To 
minimize  the  odds  of  confusing  peo¬ 
ple,  newspapers  tend  to  use  formal 
names  to  the  greatest  extent  possi¬ 
ble  —  except  in  sports,  that  is. 

In  sports,  people  are  referred  to  by 
the  names  they’re  called  by  other  peo¬ 
ple,  instead  of  by  the  names  they  sign 
on  legal  documents.  Then  again, 
sportswriters  do  a  lot  of  weird  things, 
especially  with  nicknames.  Remem¬ 
ber  Dizzy  Dean,  the  baseball  pitcher? 
He  had  a  brother  Daffy.  On  the  news 
side  of  the  newspaper  business,  we 
could  have  called  Gerald  Ford  Daffy 
Ford  and  Ronald  Reagan  Dizzy  Rea¬ 
gan  and  not  have  been  too  far  off,  but 
even  columnists  on  the  news  side  are 
entirely  too  polite  to  do  anything  like 
that,  not  to  mention  all  those  copy 
editors  who  would  be  likely  to  go  into 
cardiac  arrest  if  they  saw  that  in  copy. 


(Lynch  is  managing  editor/news  for 
the  Albany  [N.Y.]  Times  Union.) 


For  example,  I  remember  the  tur¬ 
moil  Richard  Milhous  Nixon  caused 
when  he  dropped  the  middle  initial 
from  his  name  on  formal  documents. 
This  guy  had  been  Richard  M.  Nixon 
for  as  long  as  he  had  been  in  public 
life.  Newspaper  copydesks  across  the 
nation  greeted  the  deletion  of  the 
“M”  with  a  level  of  panic  usually 
reserved  for  nuclear  attack  or  for  a 
stiff  hike  in  the  tax  on  over-the-bar 
liquor  sales. 

Copy  editors  get  worked  up  over 
things  like  that.  Anybody  who  has 
ever  worked  on  a  newspaper  copy- 
desk  can  recount  for  you  the  violent, 
pitched  battles  that  have  erupted  over 
the  years  over  whether  the  “S”  in 
Harry  S.  Truman’s  name  should  have 
a  period  after  it.  Since  the  “S”  stood 
for  nothing,  English  grammar  dictates 
that  it  doesn’t  rate  a  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  Truman  always  signed  his 
name  with  a  period  after  the  “S.” 


became  Jimmy  Carter  and  promptly 
lost  the  political  support  of  every 
purist  copy  editor  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism. 

In  Albany,  where  I  have  been 
working  for  a  while  now,  we  went 
through  something  along  the  same 
lines  with  Stan  Lundine,  Mario  Cuo- 
mo’s  lieutenant  governor.  In  Con¬ 
gress,  Lundine  had  been  Stanley 
(Something-or-other;  I  forget  the 
middle  initial)  Lundine.  When  he 
came  to  Albany,  all  of  a  sudden  he 
was  Stan.  If  you  think  that  didn’t  set 
off  some  grumbling  on  our  copydesk, 
then  think  again. 

After  a  lot  of  serious  debate,  we 
decided  to  call  Stan  Lundine  Stan 
Lundine,  if  that’s  what  he  wanted.  1 
just  hope  that  the  next  time  he  makes 
some  pronouncement  about  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  New  York’s  drug  epidemic 
that  nobody  confuses  him  with  some 
other  Stan  Lundine  —  who  maybe 


Newspaper  copydesks  across  the  nation  greeted  the 
deletion  of  the  “M”  with  a  ievel  of  panic  usually 
reserved  for  nuclear  attack  or  for  a  stiff  hike  in  the  tax 
on  over-the-bar  liquor  sales. 


1  know  instances  in  which  copy- 
desk  debate  over  this  crucial  point  has 
spilled  out  into  the  hall,  down  the 
stairs  and  out  onto  the  street.  1  know 
people  who  have  had  their  glasses 
broken  over  whether  the  “S”  gets  a 
period  or  not. 

The  Nixon  thing  was  like  that. 
After  all,  what  if  some  reader  were  to 
see  the  story  about  Richard  M.  Nixon 
greeting  the  Israeli  prime  minister 
under  the  White  House  portico  and — 
without  the  “M” — conclude  that  this 
was  really  Richard  Nixon  who  lived 
down  the  street  and  liked  to  run 
around  the  neighborhood  dressed 
only  in  black  socks  and  a  trenchcoat? 
That  could  happen,  the  copy  editors 
argued. 

James  Earl  Carter  posed  a  similar 
difficulty.  As  a  Georgian,  Carter 
believed  strongly  in  informality  as  a 
political  asset.  He  came  to  that  con¬ 
viction  when  he  realized  that  his  given 
legal  name — James  Earl  Carter — was 
disturbingly  similar  to  that  of  James 
Earl  Ray,  who  had  murdered  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  So  James  Earl 
Carter,  recognizing  that  even  this 
tangential  connection  might  prove 
difficult  to  explain  to  black  voters. 


plays  the  drums  for  the  Grateful 
Dead’ s  opening  act  and  who  views  the 
easy  availability  of  cheap  drugs  with 
somewhat  less  alarm  than  the  Stan 
Lundine  we’re  really  writing  about.  I 
just  hope  that  doesn’t  happen. 

For  reasons  like  that,  newspapers 
are  always  more  comfortable  if  we 
can  call  people  and  things  by  the  for¬ 
mal  names  that  they  call  themselves. 
The  only  problem  with  that  is  that,  in 
many  cases,  it’s  too  late.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  don’t  call  Nippon  Nippon.  We 
call  it  Japan.  We  don’t  call  Deutsch¬ 
land  Deutschland.  We  call  it  Ger¬ 
many. 

I’m  not  sure  how  all  this  happened. 
I  don’t  imagine  that  Nippon,  for 
example,  ever  called  itself  Japan. 
Somebody  in  the  West  called  it  that 
on  some  map  a  few  centuries  ago,  I 
suppose,  and  we’ve  stuck  with  it  ever 
since.  And,  copydesks  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  that  sort  of  makes  me  wonder 
why  we  in  newspaper  work  bother  to 
call  anything  but  what  we  feel  like 
calling  it. 

If  we  can  call  Nippon  Japan  and  call 
Espaha  Spain  and  call  Italia  Italy, 
then  why  are  we  obligated  to  refer  to 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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A  New  Generation  of  Systems 
for  a  New  Generation  of  Maiirooms 


High-Speed  Inserting  Drum: 

Specifically  designed  for  the  U.S. 
market  and  its  unique  processing 
-equirements  such  as 
high  speeds,  high  page 
counts,  and  multiple  in¬ 
serts.  Only  true,  proven, 
on-line  inserter  on  the~ 
market  that  is  right  for 
small,  medium^  and 
large  circulation  news-  = 
papers  and  for  low  to  high 
page  counts. 


Multi-Cell  Stackers: 

Provide  absolute  copy 
counts  and  programmed 
bundles.  Deliver  neatly 
pressed,  compensated 
bundles.  Controlled  speed 
reduces  maintenance  and 
increases  machine  life. 

Variodisc  Handling/Storage 
System:  Based  on  our  patented 
principle  of  winding  product  at 
press  speed  onto  self-contained, 
lightweight  cores.  Forms  a  buffer 
between  the  press  and  the  mail- 
room.  Can  actually  increase  press 
capacity.  Horizontal/vertical 
storage  of  wound  cores  allows 
full  use  of  storage  space.  Wound 
cores  are  easily  transportable. 

Mailroom  Management  (Zoning) 
System  (MMS):  Total  system 
approach  to  the  personalized 
newspaper  of  the  future.  Provides 
automatic  control  of  a  series  of 
zoned  production  runs.  Define  up 
to  1 .000  zones  for  each  production 
run.  User-friendly  graphic  displays 
and  computer-generated,  detailed 
production  reports. 


and  Processing  Systems 

190  Rittenhouse  Circle.  P  O.  Box  137.  Bristol.  PA  19007-0137 
Telephone  (215)  788-0892.  Fax  (215)  788-7597 


Publishers  on  Parade 


“Our  Sunda^^Readers  LikeParade!” 


“All  fifteen  of  our  Sunday  newspapers  carry  Parade.  Readers  like  the  wide  variety  of 
editorial  features  ranging  from  “Walter  Scott’s  Personality  Parade”  and  “Parade’s 
Special  Intelligence  Report”  to  Carl  Sagan’s  science  articles  and  the  delicious  recipes 
offered  by  The  Silver  Palate  Cookbook  authors,  Sheila  Lukins  and  Julee  Rosso.  They 


also  are  responding  to  new  features  such  as  Jim  Brady’s 
“In  Step  With”  and  “Fresh  Voices”  by  Lynn  Minton. 

“As  publishers,  we  like  Parade’s  partnership 
approach  to  our  business.  They  pay  attention  to  excess 
copy  costs,  as  well  as  provide  innovative  promotion 
possibilities  like  Young  Columbus,  photo  exhibits,  and 
Tie-in  Advertising  Programs. 

“No  question!  Parade’s  a  must  for  everyone  on 
Sunday!” 

Featured  in  over 330 newspapers 
every  Sunday. 
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